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One Reason Why | 


URING the World War a business man 

of Boston made a practice of. visiting 

Camp Devens periodically to look up former 

employees who had been drafted and see how 
they were getting on. 

Among these was one who had been a dray- 
man—a youngster, husky, resourceful, de- 
pendable, with all of the qualities, good and 
bad, of his calling. 

During his final call, made on the eve of 
the Division’s departure for France, the em- 
ployer said to this young man: 

‘‘Well, my boy, good-bye and good luck to 
you. Do your best and don’t worry. Re- 
member that your place will be waiting for 
you when you come back.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ was the reply. ‘‘But 
don’t bother about keeping it open for me.”’ 

‘““How’s that?’’ his employer asked. 

‘Well, it’s this way, sir,’ the youngster 
replied, ‘‘I’ve found a job I like better.”’ 
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He was apparently in earnest and his em- 
ployer become interested. 


‘Why?’ he asked. ‘‘What’s the reason?”’ 


‘“The reason is that I’ve learned something 
about myself,’’ was the reply, ‘‘and I’m going 
to stick to the job where I learned it as long 
as they need me. After that—well, piloting 
a dray won't be able to hold me.”’ 

Seeing that his employer did not get the 
point, he continued: 

‘You know what I was when I came 
into the Army. I was husky and all that, 
but—well, I was just a plain damn fool. | 
thought I was living the life—booze, skirts, 
and all that sort of thing—and I thought I 
wasn't paying for it. 

‘‘Well, I learned different out here. May- 
be I was husky when I came, but look at me 
now! I’mareal man now, and I’m going to 
stay just this way, believe me. No more of 
rough stuff for me. I’m wise—these folks 
out here put me wise. They showed me just 
what kind of a game I was going up against. 
And they’re the first people that ever did. 
No, sir, I’m taking no more chances. Me for 
the simple life from now on!”’ 


His empolyer was so much impressed that 
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he made his way to Headquarters and related 
the incident. 

It was well worth relating, one of those in- 
cidents making a small surface ripple, but 
indicating to the observant an underneath 
occurrence of importance. 

It indicated that the young man had found 
himself. 

In the few short months of his Army career 
that young drayman had iearned what more 
than two-score years of our boasted culture 
had failed utterly to teach him. 

He had learned it in a way that registered. 

In that short period, in a simple, natural 
way, one citizen in the making had learned 
the value of a life physically and morally 
clean. 

He had laid the foundation for a happy 
and useful life through recognizing the fun- 
damental importance of keeping himself fit, 
physically and morally clean and healthy. 

Incidentally and unconsciously he was, at 
the same time, building the best possible 
foundation for the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

Just what sort of a possible undercurrent 
is indicated by this small surface ripple? 

Multiply that young man by six hundred 
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thousand and you will have a better picture 
—a picture of what Universal Military Train- 
ing would do in one year. 

Multiply that by ten, twenty, and the sum 
total will give you some idea of the effect of 
Universal Military Training on a country’s 
manhood. 

Multiply it by thirty, a generation, and the 
result is the picture of a country’s manhood, 
sturdy, virile in every sense of the word, and 
invincible alike to the evils of peace and of 
war. 

Disarmament through abandonment of the 
munitions and equipment of war is an ideal 
beyond our reach, as long as man continues 
to be man and life continues to be life as we 
have made it. 

We can disarm—ourselves and our neigh- 
bors—by clothing our manhood in an armor 
of physical and moral strength, breeding in 
them the confidence that goes with virility 
and the courage born of uprightness. 

It is cheaper and better to avoid war than 
to be forced into fighting war. The only 
sure way of avoiding war is to be prepared 
for it. 





Universal Military Training a Patriotic 


Obligation 
By Major General Hunter Liggett, U. S. Army 


HE World War revealed to the 

people of the United States three 

indisputable and starting facts, 
namely: American wunpreparedness, 
American physical unfitness among a 
large number of our young men, and 
American ignorance of international 
conditions. This unpreparedness, un- 
fitness, and ignorance might under 
other world conditions have cost us 
much greater sacrifice of blood and 
treasure, if indeed it had not threat- 
ened our national integrity. 

In striving to correct these natural 
deficiencies under stress of war we dis- 
covered a great incidental truth, namely, 
that preparation for war resulted in 
making a better and manlier man for 
general purposes for either peace or 
wer. 

The physical unfitness of the individ- 
ual man, in general, discovered soon 
after our entrance into war, has taught 
us that assured national preservation 
through all coming years demands a 
potential Army of prepared soldiers 
ready to respond, with adequate knowl- 
edge, skill, and strength to the defense 
of America at the moment of any immi- 
nent crisis. Such readiness will prove 
the best possible safeguard against the 
coming of any menacing crisis to our 
national peace and amity. The respon- 
sibility for defensive and offensive pre- 
paredness, therefore, rests upon all 
alike, and, in fairness, must be dis- 
tributed among all American youths 
without discrimination. This is the 
supreme argument for Universal Mili- 
tary Training. 


It is by no means necessary that the 
time properly required of all American 
youths for military training should be 
lost in respect to the ordinary training 
essential to general educational prog- 
ress, to vocational preparation, and to 
the acquisition of those qualities which 
make for efficient manhood and worthy 
citizenship. The educational system 
now operating for our volunteer peace- 
time Army has abundantly demon- 
strated that the months or years given 
to military training may be utilized 
likewise in preparation for high school, 
for college, or for a productive man- 
hood with a better conception of true 
Americanism. 

It has always been the habit of the 
American people to confuse training 
and service when these terms are ap- 
plied to the military establishment, and 
today when an individual advocates 
Universal Military Training, the aver- 
age layman believes that he is propos- 
ing to have a continuous draft in opera- 
tion which would enable the military 
service at any time to lay hands on 
the young men of the country and 
throw them into any campaign that 
the Regular Army might be called upon 
to participate in. 

This, of course, is erroneous, and 
the minds of the people should be im- 
bued with the idea that Universal Mili- 
tary Training as proposed today does 
not cause the recipients to be under 
any greater obligations of military 
service than they are at present with- 
out one iota of military training. 
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Our history, from the first concep- 
tion of the first confederated colonies 
to this date, is consistent from a mili- 
tary standpoint in only one thing, and 
that is continuous unpreparedness. 
This is shown by the history of every 
war we have engaged in, but as the 
late war is vivid in the minds of the 
people, we are prone to use it to prove 
all of our contentions. 

We all know that in case this coun- 
try should be so unfortunate as to be- 
come involved in a major war that we 
would all go at once, not to universal 
training, but to universal service for 
the protection of our country. 

Knowing this and knowing that our 
country is unprepared and bound to be 


unprepared under any system of mili- 
tary training advanced which does not 
include Universal Military Training, 
and knowing that a large percentage 
of our youths will be physically unfit 
for this service which they may be 
called upon to perform at a time when 
the very safety of the nation may de- 
pend upon physical fitness of its young 
men, and knowing, as we do, that Uni- 
versal Military Training will give us 
the protection we need and will fur- 
ther do away with a large percentage 
of physical unfitness now to be found 
in these young men, how can any stand 
be consistently taken except one of 
strong support for Universal Military 
Training in time of peace? 


D 


Endorses Universal Military Training 

I heartily endorse every word of 
General Ireland’s article. It is thor- 
oughly sound and conservative. On 
my return to civilian life 1 must confess 
to being rather lukewarm about com- 
pulsory training but have now become 


a firm supporter. 


This change has 


been due largely to the attitude of those 
who did not see service, both young 


and old. 


There is nothing I can add to this 
article except to repeat my hearty en- 


dorsement. 


Wituram Darracu, A.M., M.D., 
Dean, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University. 
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Department of Experiment—T he Infantry 
School 


By Captain J. S. Switzer, Infantry 


to the Army, it is this one: “Ex- 

perience is a dear teacher.” The 
saying is especially true when consid- 
ering loss of life caused by lack of 
training, instruction, and experience. 
However, it may be cited with no little 
force in the case of issuing new or 
different articles for use by the 
Infantry. 

When the senior Infantry officers of 
today were the junior officers of yes- 
terday, there existed no such organi- 
zation as a Department of Experiment, 
which made it a business to investigate 
and report upon new devices or 
equipage recommended for adoption by 
the Infantry. The result was that 
many of these innovations were sent 
out to the Infantry, and then later were 
found to be inadequate, useless, costly, 
or in some other manner were weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. 

Today there is a Department of Ex- 
periment located at Camp Benning, 
Georgia, where also is situated the In- 
fantry School and the Infantry Board. 
It is logical and obvious why the De- 
partment was established at the same 
place with these two institutions. 


[' THERE is any truism applicable 


ITS HISTORY 


Although referred to from its very 
earliest conception either as the De- 
partment of Experiment, or as the Ex- 
perimental Department, there was no 
definite, separate, or distinctive organi- 
zation for such a department until the 
year 1915-16. 


In its beginning the Department of 


Experiment (it shall be so entitled in 
this article for the sake of clearity) 
was situated on the Pacific Coast at 
Monterey, California. There had been 
inaugurated in this place a_ school 
known as the “School of Musketry.” 
It was formed by direction of the 
Commanding General of the Pacific 
Division. This was in the year 1907. 

The purpose of this school was to 
give to some few selected officers and 
enlisted men a certain amount of in- 
struction in both the theoretical and 
practical use of small arms. In addi- 
tion to this special program, there were 
to be “ ... experiments in material 
pertaining to smail-arms firing, and the 
proper course of instruction in the 
same, may be referred to the School 
for investigation and report.” It was 
this provision which gave rise to the 
present Department of Experiment. 

The personnel of the Musketry 
School consisted of a Commandant and 
an Assistant Commandant, together 
with two companies of infantry and 
a machine-gun platoon for the garrison. 
The total number of student officers 
attending this ancestral Infantry School 
was ten! The entire project was a 
Pacific Division affair. 

The.second year of the School’s ex- 
istence, at Monterey, saw the augmen- 
tation of the personnel by one officer. 
This came about through the increased 
importance and demands of the War 
Department for the carrying out of 
certain experiments in small-arms 
firings. 

Originating, as it did, as a sort of 
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“in addition to other duties” proposi- 
tion, at a school where everything was 
conducted upon a small scale, it is not 
surprising that the activities of the 
embryonic Department of Experiment 
were both few and limited. There- 
fore, no special comment is to be made 
thereupon. 

So things remained until the year 
1913. Meanwhile the school had at- 
tracted favorable attention, and conse- 
quently the entire personnel and equip- 
ment were transferred to Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma. There the name was 
changed to the “School of Small Arms 
Firing,” and soon afterward again was 
altered to “The Musketry School.” 
About this time the War Department 
designated it as one of the Service 
Schools. 

The prominence which the machine 
gun was taking on the field of battle 
in the Great War was a cause for in- 
tense interest to be manifested in 
machine-gun work at Fort Sill a few 
years later. This close study of the 
weapon led to the conducting of many 
experiments and tests relative to it. 

Then, for the first time, an officer 
and an allotted enlisted personnel were 
kept busily occupied with experimental 
work alone. Thus the Department of 
Experiment became affiliated and iden- 
tified with the Machine Gun Depart- 
ment at Fort Sill. It was in reality 
a branch of the Machine Gun Depart- 
ment. However, this arrangement was 
virtually the initial step toward an or- 
ganized Department of Experiment. 

With the declaration of war by the 
United States against Imperial Ger- 
many, there came a great expansion 
in the Army. It was necessary to en- 
large the school at Fort Sill to include 
instruction in all of the new infantry 
weapons developed in the war. The 


corps of teachers and all of the facili- 
ties had to be increased sufficiently to 
accommodate the hundreds of officers 
and enlisted men, who would require 
courses in these new arms. Fort Sill 
was then discovered to be not suitable, 
particularly as to terrain, for compre- 
hensive infantry training. 


ITS DEFINITE ESTABLISHMENT 


Then came the location of Camp 
Benning, near Columbus, Georgia; the 
consolidation of the Infantry School 
of Arms with the Marksmanship School 
of Camp Perry, Ohio, and with the 
Machine Gun School from Camp Han- 
cock, Georgia. The old Musketry 
School was no more. All this was 
accomplished by the fall of 1918. The 
subsequent history of the Infantry 
School should need no elucidation. 

The Department of Experiment had 
suspended operations during the re- 
moval to Camp Benning from Fort Sill. 
It did not get under way again until 
February, 1919, but at that time a com- 
missioned and enlisted personnel was 
provided for in orders and the De- 
partment of Experiment came into its 
own, 

October, 1919, witnessed a change in 
organization for the Department. It 
became the “Experimental Division,” 
and as the name implies was a sepa- 
rate and distinctive Division of the In- 
fantry School, under the control of the 
Commandant, but with the direct super- 
vision of a chief. From then on the 
scope and activities of the Department 
have been much more broad and 
diversified. 

Articles of nearly every description, 
which were in any manner related to 
Infantry needs, began to be referred 
to the Department either for test or 
for consideration. 
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The most recent change in the De- 
partment was effected when the entire 
Infantry School was reorganized by 
Special Regulations No. 14, War De- 
partment, dated April 22, 1920. The 
alteration was not salient nor drastic 
to the Department of Experiment. 

This special regulation, just men- 
tioned, established at the Infantry 
School, the following: Department of 
Military Art, Department of Research, 
Department of General Subjects, De- 
partment of Experiment, the School 
Troops and School Detachment, and 
the Reservation itself. Thus, the De- 
partment of Experiment was given a 
definite status and a basis upon which 
to build up a permanent and logical 
organization. 

So far as actual operation is con- 
cerned, the School Proper, the Camp 
Proper, and the Department of Experi- 
ment function independently of each 
other, although cooperating with each 
other toward the common goal, “the 
improvement of the Infantry.” In ad- 
dition to the organization referred to, 
the Infantry Board has its headquar- 
ters at Camp Benning, but is not a 
member of the School or Camp. The 
Commandant of the Infantry School is 
at the head of all of these, including 
the Infantry Board, of which he is the 
president. 

This, in brief, is the history of the 
Department of Experiment. It will 
help to answer the question: “How 
did we happen to get a Department of 
Experiment ?” 


ITS PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Department is 
to furnish the Infantry Board and the 
Chief of Infantry with data (both 
theoretical and practical) as compre- 
hensive and complete as is possible, in 


order that these two offices may render 
recommendation on an 
follows : 

(a) That the article be adopted by 
the Infantry service, if satisfactory, or 
if certain modifications will make it so. 

(b) That the article be not adopted 
by the Infantry service, if proven un- 
satisfactory. 

(c) In order that there may be fur- 
ther development or an adaptation of 
such ideas, principles, devices, and so 
on, as may be brought out in the test- 
ing of the article. 

This information is obtained through 
the mediums of investigation, research, 
experiment, and by the simulation of 
field conditions and the use of troops, 
when necessary. 


article as 


ITS ORGANIZATION 


The commissioned personnel com- 
prises, at present, one lieutenant colonel, 
one major, five captains, and two lieu- 
tenants. The lieutenant colonel is the 
Director of the Department, one cap- 
tain is the Executive Officer, and one 
lieutenant is the Supply Officer. The 
others are occupied entirely with the 
conducting of tests and the writing of 
reports. There is, in addition, the 
Ordnance Representative on the Infan- 
try Board. He is associated with the 
Department in an advisory capacity 
only. The Ordnance Representative 
just now is a major. 

The officers detailed for duty with 
the Department are selected for the fol- 
lowing reasons: technical education, 
ability to draft an intelligent report, 
enthusiasm, prior experience in this 
line of endeavor, a creditable showing 
with troops, and general fitness for 
special work. 

Approximately twenty enlisted men 
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are engaged as assistants in the con- 
ducting of tests and experiments. 
These men are, for the most part, 
skilled mechanics, photographers, 
meteorologists, distinguished rifle shots, 
or have had some special technical 
training qualifying them for the tasks 
set them to perform. 

The Department has under its direct 
charge a machine shop, carpenter shop, 
photograph shop, and a meteorological 
station. There is a drafting and com- 
puting section of the Department as 
well, which makes many varieties of 
tables, drawings, tracings, and so on. 

In order to carry out tests involving 
the firing of small arms and their pro- 
jectiles, the Department has in opera- 
tion one range, and another in process 
of construction. The first will be used 
for normal rifle and grenade work. 
The second is to be used especially for 
the obtaining of ballistic data. It will 
have a water basin 600 yards long and 
60 yards wide. The firing point will 
be mounted upon a narrow-gauge ar- 
tillery railway truck. The range will 
extend for some five thousand yards 
in length. The narrow-gauge railway 
track, with its firing platform, will be 
capable of being moved along a track 
the entire distance. This will mean 
that the firing point will be mobile, 
while all of the shots will fall into the 
specially constructed pool. The basin 
is to be cross-sectioned so that shot 
groups can be observed and plotted. 
It will be an unique institution. The 
operation of such a range alone will 
require highly skilled enlisted men. 

General issue equipment is always 
available to the Department, but this 
is not sufficient. Consequently there 
is a large supply of fine instruments 
kept on hand for the obtaining of scien- 
tific data. A special fund is allotted the 


Department for this purpose. In the 
past this fund has been adequate. 

The main offices of the Department 
are established in the lower floor of 
one of the big barracks on the reserva- 
tion. The shops at present must be 
content with very poor protection, 
space, and general facilities, in a long, 
low shed which has been converted into 
somewhat of a building. 

The Department itself is divided into 
five sections for the purpose of con- 
ducting tests. These are: (1) Small 
Arms and Ammunition, subdivided in 
turn into machine guns, rifles, ammu- 
nition, one-pounders, and other small 
arms, for both ballistic and general 
tests; (2) Equipment; (3) Instru- 
ments ; (4) Range; (5) Special. There 
is also the Supply Section embracing 
the shops and storeroom. The Direc- 
tor, with his Executive, sees to it that 


the Department “carries on” as it 
should. 


ITS SCOPE 


At the close of the fiscal year on 
June 30, 1920, some sixty-four tests 
had been conducted and reports ren- 
dered upon them. This gives an aver- 
age of one completed test per week. 
The average is expected to be much 
higher this ensuing year. The tests 
themselves vary from relatively unim- 
portant investigations to exhaustive 
and minute experiments. The former 
may have a limited interest, while the 
latter generally concern the entire In- 
fantry, if not the Army, and are fre- 
quently of great interest. 

No attempt will be made to go into 
detail regarding various tests which 
have been made, or happen to be in 
progress now. The following list is 
given as representative of what the 
Department is called upon to furnish 
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in the way of accurate and compre- 
hensive reports. 

Grenades, wireless communications, 
telescopic sights, panoramic sights, 
rifles, machine guns, automatics, pistols 
(and all the associated articles of 
equipment which go with these things), 
helmets, light tractors and tanks, ma- 
chine-gun carts, escort wagons, moving 
pictures from a balloon, mess kits, 
toilet kits, cooking outfits, heating 
stoves, recoil reducers, relaxing trig- 
gers, all manner of attachments for 
various weapons, pyrotechnics, rifle 
stocks, targets, individual pack and uni- 
form equipment, shoe measuring de- 
vices, stokes mortars, gas masks—not 
to mention a thousand-and-one other 
things which could be listed, some of 
which are commonplace innovations 
and some of which are of considerable 
merit. The field for such work is prac- 
tically unlimited. 


ITS PROCEDURE 


As a general rule, all of the tests 
are handled by the Department and its 
personnel, but the Department of Mili- 
tary Art of the Infantry School co- 
operates in almost all tests either by 
expert advice from one of its sections, 
such as the Musketry Section, or by 
permitting the Department to make use 
of the special Demonstration Battalion 
in the execution of a test requiring an 
actual field use under service condi- 
tions of the article. 

The authority and designation of a 
test comes down from the War De- 
partment. The office of the Chief of 
Infantry takes care of this part of the 
initiation of an experiment. In some 
cases, where the test is not of great 
importance, authority can be granted 
by the Commandant. It is more 


proper and customary for the other 
method to pertain, 

It is the policy of the Chief of In- 
fantry to welcome new ideas, new ar- 
ticles of equipment and material, which 
might be of benefit to the Infantry, or 
the Service in general. In fact, it has 
been officially requested that anyone 
having an article or idea he desires to 
have tried out should submit the same 
through channels to the Chief of In- 
fantry with a complete statement con- 
cerning the proposition. 

Once the authority for the test is 
received and the article comes to hand, 
the following procedure is carried out: 

An officer is assigned to the test, 
who then draws up a tentative program 
for the test, after having familiarized 
himself with what is wanted by a thor- 
ough researchive acquaintance with 
the article. This tentative program is 
then submitted to any department of 
the School, or any organization in the 
Camp, which may be able to give expert 
opinion and advice as to the conduct- 
ing of the test, or may aid in the test. 
Upon the receipt of such recommenda- 
tions the tentative program is gone 
over with a view to incorporate all the 
important suggestions made. When 
this program is finally approved by the 
Infantry Board and the Director of 
the Department, the test is started. 
Frequently an officer (or officers) may 
be detailed from another Department 
of Organization in Camp to collaborate 
in the experiment. 

Care is taken to see that the sub- 
ject is considered from all angles; that 
all previous or parallel reports on such 
an article are given due weight; that 
all possible data and literature is con- 
sulted; and finally, that a sharp look- 
out is kept for any phase in the test 
likely to turn up something of advan- 
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tage, even though the article in itself 
is not what is wanted. 

After the test is finished, a detailed 
report is submitted. This report is 
illustrated with photographs whenever 
and wherever possible. Concurrences 
are obtained from the heads of Depart- 
ments, if any, which were connected 
with the experiment. The full report 
then goes forward for the consideration 
of the Infantry Board. Following the 
recommendations of that body the re- 
port is sent to the Chief of Infantry. 

All reports are required to be organ- 
ized and outlined in exactly the same 
manner. The purpose of each report 
has been stated earlier in the paper. 
The findings are based primarily on 
fact and actual use of the article, 
coupled with due consideration for ex- 
tenuating circumstances, such limita- 
tions as may be imposed by a rough 
model, the climatic conditions, person- 
nel, equation, and so on. 

Theory is not disregarded by any 
means, but the Department of Experi- 
ment is not supposed to overindulge in 


theory—the real contact with and 
usage by troops under conditions as 
nearly resembling battle as possible is 
what counts most. 

Such, then, is the Department of 
Experiment, what it is, why it is, and 
what it tries to do. Of course, there 
are other activities of the Department 
For example: it takes all of the pic- 
tures for the Camp and School, as well 
as for tests by the Department; it turns 
out some 440 prints, 230 photostats, 
50,000 blueprints per month; it makes 
moving pictures of exercises, demon- 
strations, etc.; it does lettering, draft- 
ing, makes lantern slides, calculates ta- 
bles of fire, and so on—but these are 
mere side issues and a form of coop- 
eration with the rest of the Infantry 
School. 

In general, the Department of Ex- 
periment is a new venture, a sort of 
“combative” for the truism standing 
at the head of this article, and is striv- 
ing to live up to the sentiment, “For 
the good of the Service,” particularly 
the Infantry Service. 


D 


Military Training of Inestimable 
Value 

The Surgeon General makes a strong 
and just plea for Universal Military 
Training. I agree with all that he says. 
Such training is of inestimable value 
to the youth of the country and to the 
State. It is the part of economy, effi- 
ciency and wisdom to have the youth 
of a nation with that clear vision that 
comes from a sound mind in a sound 


body. 


W. H. Witmer, M.D., 


Washington, D. C 
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Desolation and Suffering Among 


Siberian Prisoners 


UMAN misery and the Amer- 

ican Red Cross—which are 

generally found together, to 
the great benefit of those who are suf- 
fering the misery—are playing a part 
in Siberia, especially in Vladivostok, 
says The Japan Advertiser (Tokyo), 
deserving of the attention and assist- 
ance of the civilized world. Fearful 
are the conditions in the Siberian 
prison compounds. No Red army pris- 
oners are held there, but Austrians, 
Hungarians, and a scattering of Ger- 
mans and Turks who have been im- 
pounded, many of them, since the fall 
of Peremysl, shortly after the begin- 
ning of hostilities in the summer of 
1914. The Armistice was signed over 
wo years ago, yet, we are told, it has 
meant less to these men “than if it had 
been a truce between hostile tribes in 
South Africa.” Cut off from all inter- 
course from the outside world, they are 
dependent upon a country torn by civil 
war, unable even to take care of its 
own soldiers and people, to say nothing 
of military prisoners. Aid on a small 
scale has been attempted by several of 
the minor powers, but the relief of more 
than 150,000 men cannot be done ex- 
cept on a large scale by great organi- 
zation. A recent investigator of prison 
conditions reports: 


After you have seen the prison- 
camps, and talked with the men, you 
must not judge the government which 
permits such conditions to exist, for it 
should be borne in mind that the peo- 
ple of the country are themselves hun- 
gry, ill-clothed, and exiled from home 
by the Bolsheviki, who recognize no 
law. 

The summer’s reverses on the eastern 
front necessitated the evacuation of the 
civilian population and the military 


camps as well. The journey eastward 
was made in tiny Russian box cars di- 
vided by a platform or shelf that per- 
mitted from forty to fifty men to travel 
in a single car. Only those men in the 
upper tier had light. The small window 
that furnished light also furnished the 
only ventilation. There was absolutely 
no sanitary conveniences. Soup and a 
pound of water-soaked bread each day 
were the rations for the journey. Al- 
though the meal was supposed to be 
served at noon, there were several oc- 
casions when it was not given to them 
until midnight, and on one occasion at 
three o’clock in the morning. During 
the trip across Manchuria no meals 
were served. 

In addition to the one meal, both offi- 
cers and men receive from the Russian 
government the generous sum of one 
ruble and ninety-five copecks a day for 
extras. As this amounts to about a 
cent and three-quarters, at the present 
valuation of the ruble, it is necessary 
for the prisoners to save several days 
before they can even buy a pound of 
bread, to say nothing of clothes, shoes, 
tobacco, and other necessities, which the 
men must provide for themselves or go 
without. 

Of the men stationed at Nikolsk, 
about 50 per cent, according to the chief 
doctor of the prison hospital, are in- 
valids suffering from malnutrition, 
chronic diseases, such as tuberculosis 
and heart disease, mental disorders 
which are common because of the seem- 
ingly hopeless situation, former un- 
sanitary living conditions, and exposure. 
Many men have been crippled for life 
as the result of their arms and legs 
having been frozen. Last winter many 
of the camps were swept by epidemics 
of typhus and influenza. The death 
toll in one camp was 1.400 men. Some 
of the men are suffering from old 
wounds that are still discharging pus, 
though the wounds were inflicted five 
years ago. 

The barracks in which the prisoners 
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live are long, low, wooden buildings 
divided into tiers to make more space 
than is given by the original plan. 
There is less than five feet between the 
first and second tier, so that a man can- 
not stand upright in his own compart- 
ment. The floor space is but 48 square 
feet for each two men. Most of the 
beds are a couple of boards raised from 
the floor on bricks at each corner. The 
bedding is a pile of rags. Such blankets 
as the prisoners have are worn to 
shreds, or have been used to make un- 
derwear. There are but a few mat- 
tresses in the prison camp, the hard- 
ness of the boards having been broken 
in a few instances by burlap bags filled 
with straw. 

The dishes, knives, and forks, which 
they buy themselves, or go without, are 
also evidence of their poverty-stricken 
condition. Several officers are obliged 
to eat from the same plate; knives, 
after years of usage, have no handles 
or broken blades and the forks are with- 
out the full number of prongs. Rudely 
built tables and benches serve to sup- 
plement the beds in the grim quarters 
allotted to each man, but owing to the 
numerous partitions the cubbyholes 
opening from the center aisle of each 
barracks are practically without light. 

Everywhere there are rags, rags for 
bedding, rags for underwear, clothes, 
rags for uniforms, rags for towels, rags 
even for shoes. And these rags have 
been washed and worn, washed and 
worn until there is nothing left to tell 
of what material they are made. 

Officers and men who for physical or 
other reasons cannot get work in the 
town, occupy themselves in the prison 
workshops or by painting, drawing, 
modeling, and wood carving. The prod- 
ucts of their handwork are sold in an 
exhibition room arranged for the pur- 
pose, but the prices are so low and 
customers are so far between that it is 
not a very productive enterprise. There 
is real talent among the prisoners, one 
young Hungarian officer having exhib- 
ited in Paris and Berlin before the war, 
yet his pictures do not bring him enough 


to buy a pair of shoes. The light in 
which many of the prisoners do their 
work is so bad that many have injured 
their eyesight. 


The prisoners’ clothes are pitiful be- 
yond description. In many cases the 
old uniforms have gone entirely, old po- 
tato sacks and flour sacks serving as 
both trousers and shirt. Though snow 
already has fallen in some localities, no 
provision has been made for the win- 
ter’s food supply, and. the absence of 
blankets makes the thought of the fu- 
ture months unbearable. All of these 
conditions are complicated by physical 
ailments in the prison hospital at 
Nikolsk, a mile or two from the other 
camps. We read: 


There are two low buildings, divided 
off into several wards; three small ones 
for officer medical cases, one for con- 
valescents, one of officer and soldier 
surgical cases, one for soldier medical 
cases, and one for an isolation ward. 
The grounds are laid out in a vegetable 
garden which supplies the hospital 
kitchen and there are flowers that the 
prisoners have set out. All around the 
compound there is a barbed-wire fence, 
concealed by a sunflower hedge, and an 
amusing fact is that the fence has been 
built by the prisoners to keep intruders 
out, rather than to keep themselves in. 
The men are betier off inside the prison 
camp than they would be outside. 

The prison wards are furnished with 
rusty, paint-scarred, iron beds, and here 
and there are wooden tables made out 
of worm-eaten boards that would hardly 
serve for fuel. The clothes which the 
patients wear in bed are the same that 
they wear when they are discharged 
from the sick wards. Sheets for the 
beds have been donated by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, but there is little else 
but rags on the beds. A drug room in 
the camp contains medical supplies that 
the Red Cross has donated. 





Martelaer’s Rock Association 


The Third Annual Report and Year Book of the Martelaer’s Rock Associa- 
tion has been published and distributed. It is an interesting document containing, 
as it does, the minutes of the annual meeting and the reports of the officers of 


the association. 


The Martelaer’s Rock Association has for tts objects: 
1. To arouse interest in the preservation of the Warner House on Constitu- 


tion Island, opposite West Point. 


2. To arrange, label, guard and care for the furniture, books and other 
objects of value which belonged to the Warner family, and which the legatees 


have loaned to the Association. 


3. To collect and preserve objects relating to Constitution Island. 


The following historical sketch of Constitution Island by Captain Adam 
E. Potts, U. S. Army, is of much interest: 


interest in which the Highlands 

of the Hudson abound, none is 
so interesting as Martelaer’s Rock, or, 
as it was later called, Constitution 
Island. 

The original name of this rocky 
island which changes the course of the 
Hudson opposite West Point is prob- 
ably derived frotn the early Dutch set- 
tlers, who called it Martelaer’s or Mar- 
tyr’s rock, but the reason for this desig- 
nation has never been fully explained. 
Most probably its origin arises from ac- 
tual or alleged Indian atrocities com- 
mitted in the vicinity during the days 
of the first settlers in this region. Prior 
to its adoption as a site for the Conti- 
nental defenses of the Hudson River, 
the island was variously called, by the 
early Dutch settlers, Martelaer’s Rock 
Island, Martelaer’s Rock, and Martyr’s 
Cliff. Some historians have attributed 
the name of the island to a family 
named Martelaire who lived in this 
vicinity in 1720, but this explanation 
seems to have little foundation. 

The selection of Martelaer’s Rock 


(): THE many points of historical 


as a military post was due to the British 
plan of invasion to subdue the rebellious 
colonies. With Sir Henry Clinton al- 
ready in possession of New York, and 
General Burgoyne rapidly advancing 
on Albany from Canada, it was hoped 
that the two forces could then effec- 
tively control the Hudson River, which 
would virtually cut New England from 
the rest of the colonies. When this 
had been accomplished, the British field 
armies could conquer each section of 
the colonies in detail and forcibly re- 
store them to their British 
allegiance. 

Washington knew this and forthwith 
informed Congress. In face of the im- 
pending catastrophe, the Continental 
Congress resolved, May 25, 1775: 


former 


That a post be taken in the High- 
lands on each side of the Hudson River 
and batteries erected, and that expe- 
rienced persons be sent to examine said 
river, in order to discover where it will 
be most advisable and proper to ob- 
struct navigation. 


The committee selected to investigate 
and report upon this plan consisted of 
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Col. James Clinton and Mr. Tappan. 
They ascended the Hudson and, after 
examining several sites, determined 
upon the bend in the river at West 
Point. They then recommended that 
Martelaer’s Rock be fortified and that 
fortifications be built 5 miles south of 
West Point where Forts Montgomery 
and Clinton were later constructed. 








The reasons for this selection of 
what was to be the bridgehead of the 
Hudson are manifest. In the first place, 
the river makes a sharp turn, and sail- 
ing vessels naturally would lose the 
wind in their sails; until they could 
again become straightened out upon 
their course they would be better tar- 
gets for the artillery in the forts. 
Again, this is the narrowest part of 
the river, being only 1,400 feet in width, 
which would permit a log boom to be 
stretched from shore to shore as an 
obstruction to navigation. 

The recommendation of the commit- 
tee was rapidly adopted and work on 
Fort Constitution commenced by Col. 
Bernard Romans, a Dutch engineer, 
August 29, 1775. The present name, 
Constitution Island, is derived from the 


fort placed there at this time, Novem- 
ber 3 of the same year; three com- 
panies were ordered to garrison the 
fort. 

Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, in his very 
interesting and comprehensive sketch of 
the island, states that this name, applied 
to the fort, must have been taken from 
the British Constitution, as it was built 
before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and before New York State or 
the United States had adopted a Con- 
stitution. 

The complete plan of defense called 
for not only Fort Constitution and a 
series of outlying redoubts on Marte- 
laer’s Rock, but also for Fort Hill, 
placed just east of Garrison Station, 
with three redoubts, the fortification 
of Sugar Loaf Mountain, Fort Mont- 
gomery, south of Popolopen Kill, and 
Fort Clinton, north of that stream. 

Whereas the original plan did not 
contemplate defenses at West Point, it 
was early seen that an enemy force 
occupying the high promontory over- 
looking Constitution Island would, with 
artillery, make that place untenable for 
any garrison; consequently on Novem- 
ber 23, 1775, a committee was appointed 
to investigate at West Point, opposite 
Martelaer’s Rock, with a view of forti- 
fying it also. Because of its geo- 
graphical situation with respect to the 
already garrisoned defenses on the east 
bank of the river, the site of the new 
defenses derived its present name— 
West Point. 

For two years the Continentals were 
busily engaged building this bridgehead 
of the Hudson, the very key to the suc- 
cess of their cause. The deficiencies 
of equipment, the rigors of winter and 
the ruggedness of Nature herself in 
these posts, all seemed to combine 
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against them, but what they lacked in 
these respects was more than compen- 
sated for by an abundance of spirit and 
faith in the genius of their commander, 
Washington. . 

The first offensive operations were 
launched in October, 1777. Gen. Sir 
Iohn Burgoyne moved south from 
Canada, captured Fort Ticonderoga, 
and pushed on towards Albany. Cen. 
Sir Henry Clinton embarked simulta- 
neously from New York and debarked 
at Verplanck’s Point to move by land 








against Forts Montgomery and Clin- 
ton. At the approach of the British 
force of 4,000 men from New York, 
and after some slight resistance, as the 
result of which the two forts capitu- 
lated, West Point and Constitution 
Island were evacuated by the Conti- 
nentals on the following day, October 8, 
1777. 

If the Continental cause hinged upon 
the defense of this bridgehead, there 
must, indeed, have been gloom in the 
colonies at this time. However, an 
event soon followed to revive the crest- 


fallen Americans. On October 17, the 
army of General Burgoyne was decis- 
ively defeated and forced to surrender 
at Saratoga. This rung a death knell 
to the British plan to control the Hud- 
son. The main British attacks in the 
series of battles had fallen upon the 
American left flank, commanded by 
Gen. Benedict Arnold. So skillfully had 
he withstood and outwitted the Brit- 
ish that he won Washington’s admira- 
tion and confidence and was later placed 
in command of the defenses of the 
Hudson as a reward. Just how much 
he appreciated this recognition was later 
to be seen. 

The American success at Saratoga 
had been salutary. The British occu- 
pying West Point and Constitution 


Island, seeing it futile to remain thus 
isolated without hope of cooperation 


from the north, withdrew to Manhat- 
tan. The Continentals, revived by their 
success, determined more than ever 
adequately to defend the Hudson and 
avert a duplication of the catastrophe 
which had already befallen these de- 
fenses. Accordingly, in January, 1778, 
the construction of a defensive plan 
was commenced by Col. De la Radiére, 
which was to make these defenses 
known as the “Gibraltar of America.” 

However, under the new plans, West 
Point was to be the key position, and 
Constitution Island an outlying defense, 
to protect the log boom and concentrate 
on such naval craft as might attempt 
an attack. The works on the island 
were all improved and augmented un- 
til they included Fort Constitution, sit- 
uated on the central eminence of the 
island, Fort Washington on the western 
promontory overlooking the water, and 
some half-dozen or more outlying re- 
doubts and outposts. 

Across the river was stretched the 
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great chain, a few of whose links are 
still to be seen on “Trophy Point” at 
the Military Academy. On the west 
side of the river this chain and boom, 
which up to this time was the greatest 
engineering feat of its kind in the world, 
was protected by Batteries Knox, Sher- 
burne, and the Water Battery. In ad- 
dition to these, there was Fort Arnold, 
later renamed Fort Clinton, which stood 
on the eastern edge of the present cadet 
camp site. An interior ring of forts 
formed the main line of resistance at 
West Point. This line contained Forts 
Webb and Willys and numerous re- 
doubts, all supported by Fort Putnam, 
which served as a citadel. 








The name “Clinton” is likely to be 
somewhat confusing in a narrative of 
these operations, where the main effort 
on the opposing sides was directed by 
a Clinton. Governor Clinton, assisted 
by his brother, James Clinton, and his 
nephew, De Witt Clinton, commanded 
the 600 militia who evacuated the de- 
fenses of Forts Montgomery and Clin- 
ton, October 7, 1777. His brother, 
Gen. James Clinton, also aided in the 


construction of the defenses at West 
Point. Sir Henry Clinton commanded 
that portion of General Howe’s Brit- 
ish Army which captured and occupied 
New York. The first Fort Clinton, 
named after its defender, was situated 
5 miles south of West Point. The sec- 
ond Fort Clinton was situated at West 
Point. This fort, when built, was 
known as Fort Arnold, and only after 
the treason of that general was its name 
changed to Clinton. 

So important did General Washing- 
ton regard the work of these defenses 
at West Point and Constitution Island 
that he took personal command until 
the plans were well under way, when 
he moved his headquarters to New- 
burgh. General Arnold then took com- 
mand and dwelt in the Beverly Robin- 
son house, at Garrison, while he used 
the old part of the house, later occu- 
pied by the Warner family on Consti- 
tution Island, as his office and officers’ 
barracks. Tradition says that from this 
house he wrote his famous letter an- 
nouncing that he had removed a link 
from the chain, ostensibly for repairs, 
in order to aid the British, should they 
attempt to break through the log boom. 
General Arnold received this command 
in August, 1780; only a month later 
Maj. John André, Sir Henry Clinton’s 
adjutant general, was captured with in- 
criminating papers involving General 
Arnold. When the latter got news of 
it, he made good his escape, joined the 
British forces and led them in opera- 
tions against the Continentals in Vir- 
ginia and Connecticut. 

The chief effect of Arnold’s treason 
upon the defenses of the Hudson was 
to cause them to be strengthened. The 
artificial defenses had now (1780) 
reached formidable proportions. Now 
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that they were defended by greater 
and better trained soldiers 
than formerly, Sir Henry Clinton de- 
clined to renew his attacks and allowed 
Washington to live at bay in his high- 
land defenses. 

It is interesting to know that, because 


numbers 


of the great amount of effort and 
money expended on these defenses, this 
site was selected for “a Military Aca- 
demy for the Army,” which, after va- 
rious vicissitudes, developed into the 
United States Military Academy during 
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President Jefferson’s administration in 
1802. 

The history of Constitution Island 
is so closely interwoven with that of 
West Point that they cannot well be 
separated. After the Revolutionary 
War, Constitution Island as a military 
post fell into disuse and was later aban- 
doned in favor of the strategically bet- 
ter site at West Point. 

The owners of Constitution Island 
have been few but distinguished. The 











original title was expressed in a patent 
issued to Judge Frederick Philipse in 
1697. It remained a legacy in the 
Philipse family until November 3, 1836, 
when it was sold by Samuel Gouver- 
neur and wife to Mr. Henry W. War- 
ner, a lawyer from Long Island. Mr 
Warner was attracted to this site for a 
country house, which he called “Wood 
Crag,” by the fact that his brother, the 
Rev. Thomas Warner, held the chap- 
laincy and professorship at West Point 
(1828-1838). This property did not 
then change hands until after the death 
of Miss Anna B. Warner, 1915, when 
by the terms of her will and the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Russell Sage, Consti- 
tution Island became a part of the res- 
ervation of the United States Military 
Academy. This patriotic and charit- 
able deed was a fitting climax to Miss 
Warner’s long and useful life, which 
was almost entirely dedicated to spirit- 
ual ministrations to the West Point 
Cadets, by hundreds of whom her mem- 
ory is most tenderly revered. 
Constitution Island and its environs 
deserve recognition as one of America’s 
greatest historical shrines. In the first 
place, the success of the Revolution 
depended upon its defenses. Washing- 
ton, the Father of his country, was first 
officially mentioned by Congress in con- 
nection with these defenses, and on this 
island his bodyguard was mustered out, 
December 20, 1783. It was the scene 
of Arnold’s treason and the thrilling 
events which followed. Finally, the 
neighboring point is the cradle of our 


military establishment, the United 


States Military Academy, founded and 
fostered by the leading military gen- 
iuses of the time, by men like Washing- 
ton, Knox, and Aamilton, whose names 
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will always stand out in the brightest 
pages of American history. 

In more peaceful times the fame of 
Martelaer’s Rock, the island home of 
the celebrated Warner sisters, was 
maintained by the genius of these Amer- 
ican authors, who devoted their ability 
to sowing the seeds of righteousness 
in the world, and peace in the hearts of 
men. Such works as the “Wide, Wide 


World,” written here in 1850 by Miss 
Susan Warner, and some thirty or forty 
others of the same authorship were suf- 
ficient in themselves to make this spot 
famous, but coupled with its important 
role in the struggle for our independ- 
ence, Constitution Island today stands 
as a landmark in the foundation and 
development of our nation and its 
ideals. 
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Reed-Weaving Machine for Disabled 
Soldiers 

The Australian Government has paid 
£50,000 (nearly $250,000) for the use 
of the patent and for two complete 
units of a reed-weaving machine of 
American make. Public criticism on 
the grounds of the extravagance of the 
transaction has been severe, but the 
Government has issued a pamphlet giv- 
ing its reasons for the purchase. There 
were imported into Australia in 1911, 
1912, and 1913, respectively, $90,000, 
$100,000, and $60,000 worth of articles 
made of wicker, reed, cane, etc. It is 
believed that with the aid of this ma- 
chinery the demand can be satisfied 
without importations. But a better rea- 
son is found in the statement that un- 
der this scheme disabled soldiers will 
be furnished employment, and men 
who have lost an arm or leg in the 
service, or those who have suffered in 
other ways, will not be left to drift, 
but will be definitely helped in their 
fight to earn a living. 











Universal Military Training—Moral. Mental. 
and Physical Discipline 
By Irvin S. Cobb 


ITHOUT 


reservations, 


qualifications or 
I enthusiastic- 

ally endorse the campaign for 
Universal Military Training which the 
United States Infantry Association is 
now sponsoring. 

| am proud of the fact that, as a 

sult of what I saw in Belgium and 
Northern France in the late summer 
nd early fall of 1914, I was one of 

first Americans to declare, from 
he platform and in print, for Uni- 
versal Military Training and a greater 
measure of Military Preparedness in 
America. I believed then that I was 
right. In the light of subsequent 
events I know now that I was right. 
And in common with every American 
who appreciates that the best life in- 
surance for peace is preparedness 
against war, I wish you well in your 
campaign. 

To me the idea of Universal Mili- 
tary Training has an appeal from an 
angle other than the prime considera- 
tion of preparedness. It seems to me 
that almost above everything else, what 
our nation and our people need most 
is discipline. Socially, economically, 
politically, and financially we are un- 
disciplined. In addition to being com- 
mon sense and common patriotism. In 
addition to carrying with it the very 
essences of national self-preservation 
and national self-respect and national 
independence, the plan for Universal 
Military Training, put into effect, 


would mean moral, mental, and physi- 
cal discipline for the 
country. It would make better citizens 
of them. It would bring home to them, 
as nothing else could, the truth of the 
fact that no man is properly fitted to 
give orders and to see that they are 
executed properly until he has learned 
to take orders and himself to execute 
them. 


youth of our 


To my way of thinking, there is 
nothing autocratic and nothing which 
smacks of militarism in the idea of 
Universal Military Training. On the 
other hand, it is a conception born of 


true democracy. 


For a long time our sister Republic 
of France has had a system of Uni- 
versal Military Training, yet no peo- 
ple could love peace and hate war with 
greater fervor than 


the French do. 
This, I think, is in itself sufficient an- 
swer to the argument that military 
training would make us a war-loving 
nation. It was not the universal train- 
ing of the German youth, but the domi- 
nating influences of the besotted ruling 
class of Germany which sent that coun- 
try to her ruin. Thank God, we have 
no Junker class in America. But we 
have that which is almost as great a 
peril to our country—we have pacifists. 

If my humble advocacy of your 
plans might serve to make one convert 
I shall feel that I have been richly 


rewarded for writing it. 
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A Talk to Noncommissioned Officers 


By Major Emile V. Cutrer, Infantry (Tanks) 


The following talk was given to the Noncommissioned Officers of the Tank 
Service at Camp Meade, Maryland. In it will be found much that may be used 
as the basis for similar talks to Noncommissioned Officers —[Ep1tor.] 


HEN a man enlists in the Army 

\\) he takes upon himself very 

serious and solemn obligations. 
He changes his status from that of a 
civilian to that of a soldier in the service 
of his country. He gives up a few of 
his privileges as a civilian, but, in my 
opinion, he receives from his country 
many valuable rights, benefits, and pri- 
vileges which are denied civilians. The 
greatest privilege which he receives is 
that which allows him to wear his coun- 
try’s uniform, and to feel that he is 
serving among honorable men, in an 
honorable profession where men meet 
each other as real men, and selfishness 
is eternally damned. 

The Meaning of the Oath of En- 
listment.—Every soldier, as part of his 
enlistment, takes the oath which is 
found in the 109th Article of War, and 
which reads as follows: “I , 
do solemnly swear that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the United 
States of America; and that I will 
serve them honestly and faithfully 
against all their enemies whomsoever ; 
and that I will obey the orders of the 
President of the United States and 
the orders of the officers appointed over 
me according to the Rules and Arti- 
cles of War.” 

Here, then, the civilian voluntarily 
enters into a solemn contract with his 
country. It is not like a job in civilian 
life that can be given up without a 
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thought of consequences. An army is 
absolutely necessary to the existence of 
this Nation and by the word army we 
mean a real, reliable, and efficient army. 
The country counts upon every man 
who voluntarily enlists in its army to 
serve it honestly and faithfully. If 
men could throw up their enlistments 
at their own sweet will the country’s 
money would be squandered and no 
one could rely upon the army to pro- 
tect the country when danger comes 
upon it. 

Desertion—A. W. O. L.—One of the 
greatest curses that can befall any army 
is desertion. Any man who has a drop 
of real soldier blood in his veins must 
hate even the word itself, and certainly 
to a man with a soldier’s instincts a 
deserter is the lowest form of animal 
life. It is true, no doubt, that some 
men desert without realizing the ter- 
rible seriousness of their act, and the 
lasting disgrace which results from 
desertion. In order that you noncom- 
missioned officers may understand ex- 
actly what is involved, I will read you 
the law on the subject as outlined in 
the 58th, 59th, 60th, and 61st Articles 
of War: 

Art. 58. Desertion.— Any person 
subject to military law who deserts or 
attempts to desert the service of the 
United States shall, if the offense be 
committed in the time of war, suffer 
death or such other punishment as a 
court-martial may direct, and, if the 
offense be committed at any other 
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time, any punishment, excepting death, 
that a court-inartial may direct. 

Art. 59. Advising or Aiding An- 
other to Desert—Any person subject to 
military law who advises or persuades 
or knowingly assists another to desert 
the service of the United States shall, 
if the offense be committed in time of 
war, suffer death or such other pun- 
ishment as a court-martial may direct, 
and, if the offense be committed at any 
other time, any punishment, excepting 
death, that a court-martial may direct. 

Art. 60. Entertaining a Deserter— 
Any officer who, after having discov- 
ered that a soldier in his command is 
a deserter from the military or naval 
service or from the Marine Corps, re- 
tains such deserter in his command 
without informing superior authority 
or the commander of the organization 
to which the deserter belongs, shall be 
punished as a court-martial may direct. 

Art. 61. Absence Without Leave.— 
Any person subject to military law who 
fails to repair at the fixed time to the 
properly appointed place of duty, or 
goes from the same without proper 
leave, or absents himself from his com- 
mand, guard, quarters, station, or camp 
without proper leave, shall be punished 
as a court-martial may direct. 

You will not the extreme penalty 
for desertion in time of war: death; 
and in time of peace any punishment 
except death which the court may pre- 
scribe. The above language, insofar 
as absence without leave is concerned, 
is as simple as can be, and means ex- 
actly what it says. Desertion is simply 
absence without leave accompanied 
with the intention not to return. In 
other words, a deserter is a plain 
“quitter.” 

Absence without leave is bad enough; 
it is the first step in desertion, and in 
many cases after a man goes absent 
without leave he becomes disgusted 
with himself and determines never to 
return and hence becomes a deserter. 


Absence without leave leads to other 
serious trouble—time lost to be made 
good, pay and allowances to be for- 
feited; trial by summary court and, 
when the absence extends to more than 
thirty days, a dishonorable discharge 
and six months’ confinement at hard 
labor. When passes are so easily ob- 
tained it is beyond my understanding 
why men go absent without leave and 
run the risk of ruining their records 
in the Army. Desertion, however, is 
the prize destroyer of the men who are 
natural-born slackers. Not only does 
it get the man himself, but he is an 
everlasting disgrace to his family, his 
Army, and his country. He is almost 
certain to be apprehended and pun- 
ished, but even if he is never captured 
and tried, his life is sure to be a living 
hell. Every desertion means wasted 
money to that Government which each 
soldier has solemnly sworn to serve 
honestly and faithfully—$50 reward 
for apprehension; from $50 to $100 
the cost of each trial; from $50 to $100 
worth of clothing and equipment lost 
or thrown away, to say nothing of the 
government cost in enlisting such a 
worthless specimen. 

Any man who puts on his country’s 
uniform should take pride in wearing 
it. He should hold his head high, look 
the world squarely in the eye and glory 
in the knowledge that he is giving his 
time to the service of his country. 

Our desertion rate is higher than it 
should be and I have called you men 
together for this talk with the knowl- 
edge that you can do much to eliminate 
desertion and remove that ugly stain 
from our records. I have found the 
spirit of comradeship and cooperation 
here in the tanks, both among officers 
and men, absolutely first class, and for 
that reason it is hard to understand 
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the high desertion rate; but the rate 
is too high, as you will see from the 
following. 

Following is a summary of our re- 
ports on desertions for the five months, 
July to November, inclusive: 


been refused to a man of six months’ 
service where his reasons for wishing 
a furlough were at all worthy. Passes 
have always been granted liberally. 
From the above you will see that the 
man new to the service, young in years 
and inexperienced, is the one who de- 


NUMBER OF DESERTERS 


July 
rE 8 
Cer ee ee 6 
OES ociic cc ndene Kos dsdawesds 0 
ee BO TOD so sc db cata vesed thks 14 


Of these, seven men deserted before 
reporting at this post, and twenty-one 
have been returned to military control. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE OF DESERTERS 


UPON DESERTION 


One month, 18; 2 months, 11; 3 
months, 10; 4 months, 13; 5 months, 
7; 6 months, 12; 7 months, 7; 8 
months, 5; 9 months, 8; 10 months, 
2; 11 months, 0; 12 months, 1; total 
first six months, 71, or 75.5 per cent; 
total second six months, 23, or 24.5 
per cent. 

It will be noted that over three- 
fourths of the desertions were by men 
in the first six months of their service 
and that there were no desertions after 
twelve months of service; in fact, it 
might be said there were no desertions 
after ten months of service as there 
was only one in the twelfth month and 
none in the eleventh month. 

Analysis, as far as 1 have been able 
to go at present, shows that the men 
who deserted were of two classes: 

First, men who had deserted from 
the army, navy or marine corps be- 
fore they came to us and were just 
plain crooks. A great many of our 
deserters are at present serving sen- 
tences in civilian prisons for crimes 
varying from stealing an automobile 
to highway robbery. 

Second, men who have been enlisted 
under the age limit or very young men 
who become homesick. In this latter 
connection I know of no case in the 
past four months where a furlough has 


August Sept. Oct. Nov. Total 


13 13 9 5 48 
9 13 10 5 43 
2 0 1 0 3 

24 26 20 10 94 


serves your serious attention. You 
must lead him carefully, intelligently, 
and efficiently through the first six 
months of his service. Do that and you 
will make lasting friends and good sol- 
diers of your new men and your de- 
sertion rate will soon go to zero. 

Duty of the Noncommissioned Of- 
ficer—You men must get busy 
promptly, sincerely, and energetically 
and wipe out that record. You are 
nearest to the private; you know his 
little troubles and worries. The Gov- 
ernment relies on you to save men 
from the folly of desertion. Keep your 
eyes open and when you see a man 
starting into ways, or even talking of 
ways that will ruin him, stop him. 
You are the leaders. Be boosters. 
Preach cheerfulness, and be on the 
square with those around you. The 
Army can and does build men out of 
all kinds of material, but you have al- 
ways been, and must continue to be, 
the skilled workmen in the building. 
Put the ignorant right. If there be 
a crook or dishonest man in your or- 
ganization tell him to get right at once 
or report him to proper authority. Let 
duty be your guiding thought and see 
that you perform it well. Keep your 
own honor spotless and let your coun- 
try’s service fill you with joy, and in 
all your dealings with those around you 
be a real honest-to-God man. 
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Regimental Badges and Coats of Arms 
By Colonel Robert E. Wyllie, General Staff 


and coats-of-arms for our regi- 

ments is based on the promotion 
of esprit de corps. It has long been 
recognized that the great deeds of 
history furnish a _ stimulus to the 
reader, and the nearer the latter is 
identified with such deeds the greater 
the effect. The gallant stand of the 
38th Infantry at the Marne thrilled the 
country when the news was received. 
How much greater is the feeling of a 
member of that regiment, even a recruit 
just joined, when he hears what his 
own outfit did in France? 

It is to commemorate and keep alive 
in organizations just such memories 
that coats-of-arms have been directed 
for all units entitled to carry colors or 
standards. 

These coats-of-arms have many 
uses. Officially they are placed on the 
regimental color and they are also 
authorized to be worn as collar insignia 
on white uniforms. Unofficially they 
can be used in many ways, on sta- 
tionery, regimental silver, watch 
charms and other jewelry. They can 
also be painted on large plaques or as 
pictures and displayed in hop rooms, 
post exchange buildings, libraries, 
barracks, offices and other regimental 
structures. In this manner they can 
be brought to the attention of every 
man in the organization and as they 
-ymbolize the regimental history they 
should stimulate a study of the events 
portrayed and become a source of 
inspiration for the command. 

Coats-of-arms in their present form 


(J snd con recognition of badges 


date from the time of the Crusades, 
when knights painted devices on their 
shields and wore distinguishing marks 
on the helmets for purposes of recogni- 
tion. In addition they wore a surcoat, 
something akin to a cape or mantle, to 
cover their armor from the heat of the 
tropical sun of the Holy Land, and 
their special devices were embroidered 
on this surcoat, from which arose the 
term “coat-of-arms.” The helmet was 
also covered with a textile for the 
same reason, hanging usually to the 
shoulders, and that is the origin of the 
present heraldic mantling. 

The device worn on the helmet was 
known as the crest and the method of 
attachment was important. Kings and 
nobles wore crowns or coronets of the 
proper kind to denote their rank, placed 
on the helmet, the crest being fastened 
to the crown. Those not entitled to 
such adornments attached the crest to 
a piece of silk or linen twisted and 
fastened in a circular form around the 
helmet, from which comes the heraldic 
wreath always used as the foundation 
of a crest, except when a crown or 
coronet is so employed. 

Finally there was the knight’s cri de 
guerre, which has become the motto. 

A later addition to arms which had 
no connection with their use in battle 
or tournament is the employment of 
supporters, or figures placed on each 
side of the shield or behind it with the 
apparent purpose of holding it up. 
Supporters are not recognized of- 
ficially by the War Department, but 
regiments which so desire are at 
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liberty to use appropriate supporters 
for unofficial purposes. Soldiers in 
the uniform of the period when the 
regiment was organized, or when it per- 
formed some noteworthy achievement, 
are always appropriate for this. 
Mounted organizations can use horses 
or crossed guidons, while for mounted 
artillery the practice of the 6th Field 
Artillery is to be commended, one horse 
saddled and bridled, the other in draft 
harness. The familiar crossed rifles, 
sabres or cannons according to arm of 
service, are also appropriate. The 
drawing of the arms of the Ist En- 
gineers shows how the engineer castle 
can be so employed, while for the 79th 
Field Artillery crossed guidons are 
used, one of the 2lst Cavalry, the 
original name of the organization, tlie 
other of the 79th Field Artillery. 

The same general rule applies to the 
helmet and mantling, both of which 
form part of a “complete achievement.” 
Organizations are at liberty to use 
them when appropriate at their option, 
but they are not placed on the regi- 
mental color, nor can they be used 
when the arms are worn as collar 
insignia. 

The helmet can be either full face or 
in profile, depending on the crest. The 
drawing of the arms of the 79th Field 
Artillery shows the latter kind, as ob- 
viously the side view of the horse’s 
head requires a profile helmet, other- 
wise the horse would be depicted as 
looking over the shoulders of the 
wearer. On the other hand the crest 
of the Ist Engineers calls for a full- 
faced helmet. 

it should be understood that in these 
two drawings the only parts officially 
approved are the shield, crest and 
motto; appropriate helmet, mantling 


and supporters are shown to illustrate 
the possibilities and to convey some 
impression of what is meant by a 
“complete achievement.” 

The shield is the prime requisite of 
a coat-of-arms. There need not be any- 
thing else, but there must be a shield, 
otherwise it is not a coat-of-arms. The 
next most important thing is the crest, 
and it might be well here to caution 
against the very common error in the 
use of this word “crest” by the un- 
initiated is frequently employed where 
“coat-of-arms” is the proper expres- 
sion, the true crest is only a part of the 
arms, and is placed above the shield. 

The arms of the United States con- 
sist of the well-known shield placed on 
the breast of a baldheaded eagle as the 
supporter, with a crest consisting of 
thirteen stars on a blue background 
within a circle of clouds, and finally the 
motto “E Pluribus Unum” on a scroll 
in the eagle’s beak. On the regimental 
color the eagle is retained to show the 
Federal character of the regiment, 
while the regimental shield, crest and 
motto replace those of the United 
States. 

It is not necessary for each regi- 
ment to adopt a coat-of-arms, a badge 
can be used instead if desired; on the 
color this is placed above the eagle, 
replacing the glory of stars. The 
badge has no shield and there are no 
set rules for its design. Its origin 
can also be traced to the days of 
chivalry, when all the followers of a 
noble wore his badge as a distinctive 
mark. Among the best known badges 
of that period are the red and white 
roses of Lancaster and York respec- 
tively, the thistle of Scotland, sham- 
rock of Ireland and dragon of Wales, 
the salamander of Francis I of France, 
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and the bear and ragged staff of Earl 
Warwick, the “King-Maker.” 

In many cases a badge is to be pre- 
ferred to the more formal coat-of-arms 
for our regiments, but it must not be 
forgotten that, although greater lati- 
tude is permitted the designer, the 
general principles of heraldry are 
equally applicable and should not be 
violated. 

Illustrations are here given of 
badges which have been adopted by the 
10th and 24th Infantry, both being 
self-explanatory, although with regard 
to the Roman character of the 10th 
Infantry badge it might be well to re- 
mind the reader of the 10th Legion, 
Caesar’s main reliance in Gaul, on 
whom he could always count for 
courage and fidelity, which was made 
strikingly manifest in his affair with 
the Germans under Ariovistus. A 
translation of the motto into Latin 
would more completely carry out the 
idea. 

The first principle in designing a 
coat-of-arms or badge is simplicity. A 
study of ancient arms reveals how well 
this was understood in the middle ages, 
in fact complicated arms were not 
suitable for the very practical purposes 
to which they were put. Artistic de- 
mands also require simplicity and we 
cannot do better than follow the same 
rule today. 

Many have the idea that quartering 
is a desirable feature, probably induced 
by seeing arms of ancient families with 
a multiplicity of quarters. This is a 
mistaken impression, those quarters 
do not form integral parts of the 
arms of those families, they are 
permitted by heraldry to show certain 
intermarriages, but are never required. 
Let us take as an example the arms 


of Lord Baltimore, the founder of 
Maryland, which are now used as the 
official arms of the State of Maryland. 
The first quarter shows the complete 
arms of the Calvert family, to which 
Lord Baltimore belonged, and that was 
really his arms. The second quarter 
has the complete arms of the Crossland 
family which was added because Lord 
Baltimore’s grandmother, a Crossland, 
was an only child, known as an 
“heraldic heiress,” so her descendants 
are considered to represent the Cross- 
land family, and therefore are entitled 
to quarter their arms with those of the 
Calverts if they so desire. The other 
two quarters are reproductions of the 
first and second. 

The arms of the United Kingdom 
furnish another illustration. The first 
and fourth quarters have the three 
lions of England, the second shows the 
rampant lion of Scotland, and the 
third the harp of Ireland, all of which 
were originally independent coats, now 
united by quartering to show the union 
of the three countries in one. 

These examples furnish no precedent 
for the use of a different quarter for 
each war in which the regiment has 
participated, and it may likewise ex- 
plain the heraldic reason for the War 
Department’s prohibition on the use 
of the arms of another country. Such 
a procedure means heraldically not 
only that the country in question has 
ceased to exist as a separate entity, but 
also that the regiment using the arms 
represents that country. A further 
reason so far as foreign countries are 


concerned is international courtesy, 


which would certainly be violated by 
such appropriation. 

An erroneous though popular im- 
pression is that the design of a coat- 
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of-arms is a drawing. The truth is that 
the design is really the conception in 
the mind of the originator, which he 
converts into a description couched in 
heraldic language, and known as a 
“blazon,” and an artist then draws the 
arms from the blazon. He needs no 
copy. If the design is heraldic in con- 
ception and is correctly blazoned, he 
can reproduce it without having any- 
thing to work from except the blazon. 
This of course on the assumption that 
he knows the science of heraldry, and 
such an artist is known as an heraldic 
artist. 

Probably nothing in heraldry is so 
confusing nor so mirth-provoking to 
the layman as a blazon, yet it is an 
essential feature. Burke’s “General 
Armory” is a book of 1,158 pages, and 
gives the blazon for about 60,000 arms, 
each one being at once understood by 
the student of heraldry on reading. 
Obviously if an actual drawing of each 
was needed to be comprehensible, such 
a book would be impossible. 

To further illustrate the value of a 
blazon consider the shield of the United 
States. The blazon is very simple, 
“argent six pallets gules, a chief 
azure,” that is all, only seven words, 
yet it describes that shield so minutely 
that no drawing is needed for the 
heraldic student to form an immediate 
mental impression thereof, and to 
reproduce it correctly without ever 
having seen it. How many words 
would it take to do that by the use of 
ordinary English? Therein lies the 
value of heraldic language, archaic 
and ridiculous as it sometimes sounds, 
it enables a clear and concise descrip- 
tion to be made from which the arms 
can be reproduced. Unfortunately all 
artists are not heralds, as a result many 


errors have been perpetrated, even with 
such a well-known subject as the arms 
of the United States. For example 
the insignia of the Adjutant-General’s 
Department is supposed to be the 
shield of the United States, yet it has 
thirteen stars on the upper portion 
where no stars should appear. A still 
more frequent error is to make seven 
red and six white stripes, as on the 
flag, in fact the shield is more often 
represented that way than not, even 
in government buildings. The blazon 
however distinctly shows that there 
are seven white and six red stripes. 

A case will be cited to illustrate a 
faulty conception, something which 
could not be blazoned in such a way 
that it could be reproduced correctly 
from the blazon alone. One organiza- 
tion submitted a drawing of a shield 
on which was a wonderful landscape, 
the Rio Grande in the foreground, 
taken from life, with a broken pontoon 
bridge, a telegraph line leading to the 
Capitol, shown in the distance over a 
range of hills. On the sand were lying 
the bones of animals, cactus in pro- 
fusion, and the prints of horse’s hoofs. 
Manifestly no one could draw such a 
scene simply from a description, which 
would correspond to the original 
production; it picture, not 
heraldry. 

Such a drawing brings up the second 
essential principle in designing a coat- 
of-arms. It must be practicable. The 
use to which it is to be put and the 
method of its production must be given 
proper consideration. Not that this 
principle is peculiar to arms. It applies, 
of course, to any design, but it is re- 
markable how often it is overlooked in 
the subject now under consideration. 
These arms have to be embroidered on 
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the regimental color; any design must 
therefore be capable of satisfactory 
reproduction in that manner. They 
will be used on a small scale on sta- 
tionery, consequently minute devices 
must be avoided, as they would be 
illegible. Perhaps nowhere in this so 
noticeable as in the design of crests. 
Harking back to the origin of crests it 
will be remembered that they were 
originally worn on the helmet, and 
therefore were necessarily of a coherent 
nature, such devices as flying birds 
without support, or detached stars were 
impossible, and the same principle still 
applies. 

Regimental arms are approved in 
the War Department by blazoning 
them, the actual execution of the 
design being left to heraldic artists, 
who are at liberty to draw them in any 
way which suits their fancy, provided 
of course that the blazon is strictly 
followed. Take for example the shape 
of the shield. There is no standard 
shape in heraldry. That best adapted 
from an artistic standpoint should be 
selected, and that is at the discretion 
of the artist. On our regimental 
colors we use only one shape, the 
same as the shield of the United 
States on the Great Seal, because that 
shape is best adapted to the breast of 
the eagle on which it is borne, but this 
does not compel the regiment to use 
that shape in other cases. When there 
are no supporters, the shape is best 
determined by the charges on the 
shield, the effect as a whole being the 
governing consideration. 

The illustrations show different 
shapes to bring out this point, although 
on the colors all are the same as in 
the case of the Ist Engineers. The 
shield on which the lion of the 28th 


Infantry is displayed was that com- 
monly used in the 13th and 14th 
centuries and is peculiarly adapted to 
such a charge. That of the 19th In- 
fantry is very similar to the shape 
used by our first President in a well 
known bookplate, ornamental edges 
included. In the 15th century a 


special shield for tournaments came - 


into fashion, with a notch on the right 
hand side in which the tilting lance 
rested. One form of such a shield is 
shown in the drawing of the arms of 
the 79th Field Artillery. The tilted 
position of that shield is purely a 
matter of taste, at the discretion of the 
artist, and can be used with any 
other shield. Fancy scroll work 
borders are not a part of official arms, 
they are decorations to be used or 
omitted as desired. 

The same rules apply to the charges 
themselves, the artist is allowed free- 
dom of design, subject to the laws of 
heraldry, which are known to every 
true heraldic artist, the object being 
to get a strong artistic production of 
the arms. It is impossible here to give 
the rules which must be followed, as 
that constitutes the science of heraldry 
itself, and no one should be permitted 
to execute an heraldic design who is 
not familiar with the rules of the game, 
but to illustrate the point let us con- 
sider the arms of the 28th Infantry. 
The blazon of the shield is “argent, a 
lion rampant sable.” The first word 
refers to the tincture of the shield, 
silver or white, either one is correct ; 
of course the word “argent” means 
silver and that is the classic way of 
showing it, but white is frequently 
used, and is perfectly proper. 

“Rampant.” This refers to the posi- 
tion and attitude of the lion, who is to 
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be represented as if in combat with an- 

her. A rampant lion is the embodi- 

ment of the fighting spirit, and every 

> of the animal should be so drawn 

vive that impression. He should 

ne erect on his hind legs, and 

e dexter side of the shield, as 

looking at his antagonist. 

t might be well to explain that 

means to the right of the in- 

ial holding the shield, not to the 

t of the observer. His right fore- 

should be raised as in the act of 

« his opponent. Those are the 

ic requirements, everything else 

is left to the artist who is free to indulge 

fancy in any way he desires in 

er to achieve the result of an ag- 
cressively fighting lion. 

Finally the word “sable” means that 
the animal must be black in color. 

Now for the crest. “A kris and 
kampilan in saltire argent hilted sable. 
All encircled by a fourragére in the 
colors of the French croix de guerre 
proper.” Crossed “in saltire” means in 
the form of the letter “X,” the points 
ands cutting edges must be up, the 
blades are silver, hilts black. The 
word “proper” means that the four- 
ragere must be in the natural colors. 
Finally the crest is supported by the 
customary heraldic wreath, which in 
this case is silver and black, the colors 
of the shield always being used for the 
wreath. The relative sizes, the details 
of the kris and kampilan, and the 
manner of delineating the fourragére 
are matters of taste, the real articles 
should be copied as nearly as possible, 
and the fourragére should be repre- 
sented about as actually worn, the 
artistic effect of the whole will govern 
the details. 

The motto can be placed anyway the 


artist desires, usually on a scroll, but 
the form of the scroll and the colors 
are optional, although it will generally 
be found that it will look best to use 
the principal colors of the shield. 
scroll is usually placed the 
shield, but sometimes, particularly 
when the motto has special reference 
to the crest, it is placed above, as in 
the arms of the 19th Infantry. But 
all this is left to the artist. 

In general the best artistic effect is 
produced when the charges are so 
disposed as to cover as much of the 
shield as their nature permits. In the 
case of the 28th Infantry as here illus- 
trated the lion occupies practically the 
entire shield, but obviously the bugle 
and stars of the 19th Infantry must 
leave void spaces of considerable size, 
and it was to offset the resulting bad 
effect that they are here placed on the 
peculiarly shaped Washington shield. 
Another method, having the same end 
in view, is “diapering,” that is to 
cover the empty spaces with an 
ornamental scroll work or tracery. 
This requires very judicious treatment 
or the result will be to detract from the 
charges, which of course is highly un- 
desirable. A diaper should be done in 
a different shade of the same color as 
the surface is treated in order to get 
the necessary subdued effect. 

There are no particular heraldic 
shades of color. If azure is called for 
by the blazon, any shade of blue can 
be used, from a deep indigo to sky- 
blue. Where thi. color is used to 
denote infantry, it would be proper to 
use sky-blue, but when it refers to the 


The 
below 


color of our old blue uniform it should 
be an appropriate dark shade. Except 
where the color carries a special mean- 


ing as in such cases, the artist can em- 
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ploy any shade of the required color 
which will give the most satisfactory 
results. 

The use to which any particular 
execution is to be put will often in- 
fluence the artist’s work. The 17th 
Field Artillery for example has the 
castle of Ehrenbreitstein on its shield; 
when embroidered on the regimental 
standard or when reproduced on a 
small scale as on stationery, the castle 
must be highly conventionalized, but 
when painted in large size, as on a 
plaque or picture for display in a 
building, greater detail is justifiable, 
and the artist might well copy the 
actual castle. 

In designing a regimental coat the 
history of the organization must first 
be studied, and note made of the out- 
standing features, especially of its com- 
bat service. The object should always 
be to commemorate noteworthy feats 
of arms, purely conventional devices 
being avoided as not sufficiently dis- 
tinctive. For example the Spanish 
castle to show service in the Spanish- 
American War applies equally to any 
regiment that took part, whether in 
Cuba, Porto Rico or the Philippines; 
get closer to the deeds of the particular 
organization, if possible something that 
the regiment did, and no other one par- 
ticipated in it. The shield of the 9th 
Infantry carries a wavy chevron to 
symbolize the passage of the San Juan 
River at the “bloody angle,” which is 
much more distinctive of that regiment 
than would be the castle. True it is 
not self-explanatory, but that is not 
a disadvantage as it stimulates inquiry 
as to the meaning, which gives a chance 
to relate the story of the achievement, 
while the castle will be at once recog- 
nized and passed over without com- 


ment and the tale is not told. This idea 
was freely made use of by the French, 
who deliberately transgressed even the 
primary rules of heraldry in order to 
elicit inquiry and thus have the oppor- 
tunity of explaining the meaning. Such 
coats are called “armes a enquerre.” 

Every regiment of long service can 
point with pride to one or more remark- 
able deeds, frequently they had no mil- 
itary effect, but nevertheless they are 
treasured in the memory of the regi- 
ment as high lights in its history. The 
7th Cavalry has often been accused 
of capitalizing a defeat by its attitude 
towards the Custer Massacre, however 
that affair is traditional in the regiment, 
as is everything relating to Custer, it 
might almost be said that the spirit 
of the regiment is built around it, con- 
sequently the pinnacle is justified as 
esprit de corps is obtained thereby. 

May’s charge against a Mexican 
battery at Palo Alto was hardly a mili- 
tary success, but it was a gallant cav- 
alry incident, and has always been re- 
garded by the 2d Cavalry as the great 
event of its history, consequently it fur- 
nishes the theme for its arms. 

Such incidents should always be 
seized upon and portrayed by symbol- 
ism, and only when there is no such 
event should more commonplace ideas 
be utilized. 

The shield of the 28th Infantry com- 
memorates the Battle of Cantigny, 
where that regiment was in the attack, 
the rampant lion, in itself admirably 
adapted to symbolize the fighting spirit 
of an assaulting regiment, is taken from 
the arms of Picardy, the province in 
which Cantigny is located. The kris 
and kampilan of the crest are more con- 
ventional, simply showing service 
against the Moros, but they are dis- 
tinctly preferable to such a universal 
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device as the palm tree, which is 
equally applicable to any tropical 
country. 

The crest of the 19th Infantry com- 
memorates the services of that regi- 
ment at Chickamauga, when it was part 
of Thomas’ command, and by its stead- 
fastmess earned the sobriquet of “the 
rock of Chickamauga.” At the con- 
clusion of the battle the regiment was 
commanded by a second lieutenant, all 
seniors being killed or wounded. 

The shield of the ist Engineers is 
thus blazoned, explanations being given 
in parentheses: “Sable (black) an 
anchor debruised by two oars (with 
two oars placed over it) in saltire 
(crossed in the form of the letter X) 
between in fess (horizontally) two in- 
crescents (crescents with the cusps to- 
ward the dexter) all argent (every- 
thing silver since the last color was 
given). On a chief (upper portion of 
shield) indented (see the lower line of 
the chief) of the last (argent, the last 
color mentioned) a bend (the diagonal 
band) between a lion rampant and a 
fleur-de-lis all gules (red).” 

The chief in this case is for the 
World War. This regiment was cited 
by the French for distinguished serv- 
ices at Menil-la-Tour, Cantigny and 
Soissons, and the devices on the chief 
commemorate those actions, the bend 
is from the arms of Lorraine (for 
Menil-la-Tour), the Picardy lion is 
again used for Cantigny, while the 
fleur-de-lis is from the arms of Sois- 
sons. The anchor and crossed oars 
was the badge of the Engineers and 
Pontoniers in the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and the two crescents are taken 
from the arms of Winfield Scott and 
show service under that general in 
Mexico. 


The ordinary insignia of the regi- 
ment, crossed rifles, etc., should be 
avoided, as it is merely a copy of the 
uniform. On the other hand, when the 
insigma has changed, that in use at the 
time the regiment was organized is ap- 
propriate and shows approximately how 
long it has been in existence. The 19th 
Infantry has utilized this idea, the 
bugle and numeral being the regimental 
insignia during the Civil War and un- 
til 1872 when the familiar crossed rifles 
were adopted. Similarly the lst En- 
gineers use as their crest the Engineer 
cap badge of the period when Company 
A was organized. 

The three stars on the shield of the 
19th Infantry are for the three wars 
in which the regiment has taken part. 

In general the color of the shield 
should be that of the facings of the 
arm, in order to immediately associate 
them. However, this can be disregarded 
when any good reason exists, and 
especially when the facings have been 
changed since the regiment came into 
existence. Thus the Ist and 2d Cav- 
alry have orange shields, because that 
was the color of the old dragoons, those 
regiments having been originally known 
as the Ist and 2d Dragoons. Similarly 
the shield of the Ist Engineers is black, 
the Engineer color prior to 1851, while 
the chief is red and white, the present 
colors. The 79th Field Artillery was 
organized as the 2lst Cavalry and 
shows this by its yellow (or) shield. 
The bend is from the arms of Lor- 
raine, the color being red to show its 
present artillery character. 

Infantry regiments organized before 
1851 or between 1872 and 1902 can well 
use white (argent) for the shield, as 
that was the color of the infantry fac- 
ings during those periods. 
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When a regiment was organized by 
receiving a certain proportion of men 
from an existing organization, the lat- 
ter is said to be its “parent,” and should 
be shown on the arms, as a descendant 
is entitled heraldically to show his an- 
cestors. The War Department has 
adopted the convention of showing such 
descent by some device from the arms 
of the parent organization placed on 
a canton (small square in one of the 
two upper corners). Thus the 79th 
Field Artillery was formed by the trans- 
fer of one-third of the personnel of 
the 13th Cavalry, and this is shown by 
the sun and numeral on a sinister can- 
ton, the 13th Cavalry having a badge in 
which that forms the principal device. 

An organization formed from the 
19th Infantry should use the crest of 
that regiment (omitting wreath) on a 
canton; one from the 28th, the lion 
rampant; from the Ist Engineers either 
the crest or the devices on the chief 
would be appropriate and distinctive. 

The 79th Field Artillery makes use 
of the regimental insignia of the World 
War, which was the shoulder insignia 
of the 7th Division with colors re- 
versed and surrounded by a green band. 
The crest of that regiment is very con- 
ventional, and should be replaced by 
something more distinctive when the 
organization has had more combat 
service. 

Individuals are always authorized to 
show on their arms any decorations 
which have been conferred upon them. 
Thus a Knight of the Garter encircles 
his shield with a representation of the 
garter; a Knight Grand Cross of any 
order can place his shield within a rep- 
resentation of the broad ribbon he 
wears over his shoulder, while a deco- 
ration worn at the neck or on the breast 





can be reproduced as a pendant to the 
shield. This principle is followed in 
our regimental arms so that organiza- 
tions on whom the French conferred 
the fourragere can show it encircling 
the crest, as in the arms of the 28th 
infantry. The coat of the Ist Engi- 
neers illustrates the manner of indicat- 
ing a decoration of the colors with the 
croix de guerre. Although the colors 
of the 28th Infantry were twice deco- 
rated with that cross there should be 
no pendant to their shield, as the four- 
ragére has the same meaning and cov- 
ers everything. 

Under Changes No. 105, Army Regu- 
lations and Circular 255, of 1920, the 
War Department has adopted the gen- 
eral policy of the French of decorating 
units. No War Department citations 
have yet been published, but when they 
are, regiments so cited can show the 
fact by attaching gold or silver stars, 
as the case may be (see Circular 255) 
as pendants to the shield on the same 
principle as the croix de guerre. 

To anyone with an imaginative turn 
of mind, heraldry, comprising, as it 
does, history, legend, symbolism and 
art, is a fascinating and never-ending 
study, and even those not afflicted with 
much imagination can find much pleas- 
ure in the subject. A more general 
knowledge of it in this country would 
certainly operate to remove the criti- 
cisms which Europeans have delighted 
to make that we use arms to which 
we are not entitled, and that we adopt 
official coats and seals not designed ac- 
cording to heraldic rules, and it cannot 
be denied that there is much truth in 
such comments. The War Department 
accordingly is desirous that the arms 
and badges of our regiments be with- 
eut reproach, that they will not only 
be an inspiration to the command, but 
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will also conform to the accepted canons 
of the art, and the cooperation of the 
regiments themselves is necessary in 
carrying out that policy, both in the 
adoption of suitable arms and in their 
subsequent reproduction in a truly artis- 
tic manner. 


The accompanying drawings are not 
intended as works of art, they are for 
the purpose of illustrating the points 
discussed, to show some of the adopted 
arms and badges, and to indicate meth- 
ods of treatment which, in competent 
hands, should produce effective results 
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Gen. Jo Lane Stern, of Virginia, 
Endorses “Infantry Journal”’ 
Preparedness Plans 

There is nothing to be added to your 
prospectus: UNIVERSAL MILI- 
TARY TRAINING, FIRST, LAST 
AND ALWAYS. 

Argument is not necessary when a 
sufficient reason is stated. We must be 
ready. We cannot hope to have again 
foreign friendly armies standing be- 
tween this country and its enemies, 
while we set to work to acquire the 
necessary training to avoid humiliation 
and destruction. 

The training must be now to be 
ready then. The method of training 
is the only question. 

I favor the plan of having a large 
part of this training in the ranks of the 
National Guard, and also at colleges 
and schools, so as to interfere as little 
as possible with the occupation of the 
young men who are at work. 

The National Guard units must be 
filled by men who are selected under a 
proper system, otherwise the requisite 
number to form the units allotted to 
the States under the National Defense 
Act will never be found. 

You are engaged in a most patriotic 
and necessary work. 

Keep it up! 





Jo. Lane STERN, 
The Adjutant General, Virginia. 














Value of Tanks in Action 


By Major Isaac Gill, 


HENEVER the question of 

\ tanks is brought up in an in- 

formal discussion the opinions 
expressed are usually divided along 
lines somewhat similar to the follow- 
ing: praise from the man who has 
participated an engagement in 
which the tanks accomplished their 
mission ; and condemnation 
from the man who participated in an 
action in which, for one cause or an- 
other, the work of the tanks was not 
entirely satisfactory; and varying de- 
grees of praise and censure from the 
man who has formed his opinion from 
his own study and from hearing the 
stories of others. 

Most military men have more or less 
definitely formed their own opinion of 
the tank. To them it may be a life- 
saver for the Infantry, a bunch of 
mechanical junk, or a steel contrivance 
which rushes all over the battlefield. 

The modern tank is a product of the 
World War, and none of our opinions 
as to its value can antedate this war. 
They are shaped by the tank’s per- 
formances during the World War, and 
will be influenced by developments in 
tank construction since then. 

The raison d’étre of the tank was, 
and still is, to facilitate the progress 
of the Infantry. To do this the tank 
cannot be several hundred yards behind 
the Infantry assault. It must be 
on a line and in advance even of the 
advancing Infantry. Let us, then, con- 
sider the opinion of tanks, formed by 
the man who has participated in an 
action as a member of the assault wave, 
in which the tanks fulfilled their mis- 
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sion. His opinion is formed from first- 
hand information, and is formed in 
the same way as he would form an 
opinion of a certain theatrical perform- 
ance of which the staging was smoothly 
and efficiently performed, and in which 
the performers, when viewed from the 
front row, did not lose their attraction. 

In retrospect, he thinks of the first 
time he ever saw a tank. His regi- 
ment was pounding its way along a 
muddy road toward the front. There 
was a general premonition that an at- 
tack was to take place the next day. 
The road presented the usual scene of 
congested transportation of all varie- 
ties typical of an impending action. 
The mud was getting thicker every min- 
ute, the light dimmer, the rain wetter 
The rolling kitchens had been left be- 
hind, and news had just been passed 
along that if the march was continued 
all night, the regiment would just have 
time to arrive at its place in line for 
an attack the next day. This particu- 
lar organization was to form the assault 
wave of the regiment, and there was 
something said about receiving tank 
assistance. 

Under the above circumstances, the 
unit marched all night, and commenced 
the attack at daylight the next morn- 
ing. The roar of Artillery told the 
assault wave that they were not left 
absolutely alone to win the battle. But 
what were these reports so terrifically 
near! The man in the assault wave 
stopped short and looked around ready 
for almost anything. He met the sur- 
prise of his life. He beheld a tank 
coming rapidly through the intervals 
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in the assault wave, and making straight 
for the enemy lines. Here was the 
thing he had seen pictures of, and 
which the sketchy orders had said 
would assist in the attack. A burst 
of flame from the muzzle of the gun in 
the turret showed that the crew were 
doing business. The man in the assault 
wave thought to himself, here is our 
Artillery in the front line with me, and 
enemy machine guns mean nothing to 
it. The enemy is up against it now. 

The advance had stopped suddenly 
due to an enemy machine gun carefully 
concealed in the long grass. The man 
in the assault wave could not locate 
the gun. Bullets were clipping the 
grass close to his head. The advancing 
tank was almost beside him now. A 
roar and flash from its gun showed 
that a projectile was on its way. No 
more bullets cut the grass. The as- 
sault wave was again advancing. A 
few hundred yards more and the as- 
sault wave passed by an enemy ma- 
chine-gun nest which had been knocked 
out with a direct hit from a high ex- 
plosive shell. The man in the assault 
wave commenced to wonder what his 
friend, the tank, was going to do next 
to help him. 

Directly in the path of the advance 
and several hundred yards in front lay 
a fortified farm. The assault wave 
was now composed of practically the 
entire regiment, and there was none 
of the desired depth to the formation. 
The farm in front appeared formidable. 
The assault wave looked at it suspi- 
ciously. But as they looked, they saw 
two tanks approaching the farm, one 
from either flank. Flashes blazed from 
their guns. They were soon lost to 
view behind the farm walls. Just as 
the assault wave reached the outer en- 
tanglements, one of the tanks appeared 


with a group of enemy prisoners in 
front of it. The farm had been re- 
duced. 

The man in the assault wave thought 
of the comparative ease with which 
the operation had been accomplished, 
due to the tanks’ bold advance, recon- 
naissance, and capture. He thought of 
the effective strength of his unit re- 
maining, and of what it would have 
been if it had had to capture the farm 
without the tanks. 

The advance continued until dark- 
ness compelled a halt. All day the 
tanks had destroyed the enemy infan- 
While the 
assault wave dug in at the night halt, 
the tanks patrolled in advance until 


try and machine-gun nests. 


the assault wave no longer needed them 
As the tanks returned, the crews had 
opened the doors away from the enemy 
for relaxation, and what a cheer they 


got as they passed through the assault 
wave. They had facilitated the advance 
of the assault wave, and the assault 
wave knew it. 

Since that day several years have 
passed. The first-hand opinion formed 
then by the man who saw the success- 
ful performance of the tanks is still 
the same, but oftentimes he thinks of 
how much more help the tanks could 
have been to him. Suppose he had 
trained for the attack with the tanks 
which were to participate in it. He 
would then have known the men in the 
tanks and what they were going to 
do. He would have known what to 
expect from tanks and what they ex- 
pected of him. He would have learned 
how to tell a tank where a particular 
enemy machine-gun nest was. He 
would have learned that the tank would 
attack anything, but that the assault 
wave would have to hold it. Finally, 
he thought, if we had known each 
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other better we would have done more 
than we did on casual acquaintance, al- 
though what we did do satisfied me 
then. 

We will now have to leave our friend 
of the Tank and tread on dangerous 
ground with the man who saw the 
tanks in action, and was not satisfied. 
On his way to the front, he was con- 
tinually having to step aside to get out 
of the way of a stalled tank, some with 
broken tracks and others with appar- 
ently nothing the matter, but lacking 
the power to move. A lot of good these 
will do us, he thought. 

At zero hour his unit moved forward 
in the assault wave. Strange as it 
seemed to him, some of the tanks were 
still running, and moved off with his 
unit at zero. At the first trench sev- 
eral tanks got as far as the bottom, 
but no farther. 

As the advance progressed his com- 
rades began to fall. Why didn’t the 
tanks do something? he asked. Then 
he saw a large, slow-moving tank be- 
ing trailed by a series of shell bursts, 
each burst coming nearer the tank. 
The tank was moving, but it wasn’t 
moving fast enough. The next shell 
was a direct hit and the tank stopped 
short. Well, he thought, they are no 
good, anyway, except to draw a lot of 
fire toward me. 

Since that day it has been difficult 
to get him to say that there were some 
unavoidable things because of which 
the tanks he saw did not perform satis- 
factorily ; and he also maintains that no 
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type of tank, however improved, would 
be of any use. 

The fact that the first tank was not 
thought of or produced until 1916, two 
years before he attacked with tanks, 
and that ail tanks were assembled hur- 
riedly and not carefully tested for me- 
chanical faults due to urgent need for 
them has no bearing with him. Still, 
he would not have expected the first 
automobile ever built to perform such 
strenuous tasks after two years of de- 
velopment. As he had not trained with 
tanks he thought that they would do 
everything, and that he had only to 
watch them do it. He did not realize 
that their crews were doing their best 
to help him in spite of the insufficiently 
tested, untried, war-time invented and 
produced machines which they oper- 
ated ; nor did he think of the thousands 
of rounds of machine-gun bullets which 
were expended on the armor of the 
tank, instead of worrying him. 

Even the fact that an improved tank 
has been built and is running which 
has a speed of fifteen miles per hour 
across country, is capable of crossing 
ditches up to twelve feet, is driven by 
a motor with a reputation and has an 
improved track which has run 50,000 
miles without breaking, cannot cause 
him to alter his remark that the tank 
is a mechanical failure. 

Perhaps the man who has acquired 
his knowledge of tanks from study and 
from hearing the stories of others may 
have gathered something from the fore- 
going which will further aid him in 
shaping his own opinion. 








Problems of Universal Military Service 
By S. T. Hubbard, Jr., Late Major General Staff, A. E. F. 


T IS fitting that the INFANTRY JouR- 
| NAL should be the first service maga- 

zine to express in its columns that 
thought which lies most deeply in the 
minds of all good citizens, whether they 
be professional or soldier citizens or just 
the ordinary business or working man, 
namely Universal Military Training, 
though I personally prefer the term 
“Universal Military Service” because 
the word “service” means doing some- 
thing for somebody else—that is, a 
personal sacrifice. In times of war the 
greatest service— sacrifice—is de- 
manded of the Infantry. They are the 
backbone of the Army. In times of 
peace, therefore, to have the INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL lead the professional 


service papers in a campaign of Uni- 
versal Service, or training, is highly 
commendable. 


Our experience, during the war with 
Germany, in obtaining the necessary 
personnel for a large army by means of 
the selective draft, showed that the 
American would accept gladly any 
form of selection for service in the 
Army when it was evident that the 
possession or lack of wealth or educa- 
tion made no difference when one’s 
number was drawn. Personally, I had 
left for France before the draft went 
into effect, but it would appear from 
all reports that there was little effort 
made to dodge service by the vast 
majority of citizens. Consequently, if 
our citizens will accept universal selec- 
tive service in the hour of national 
peril, it is but a very small step forward 
for them to accept universal military 
training or service in time of peace. 


If we assume that six months is the 
necessary length of time which young 
men should be trained, we must recog- 
nize that we are asking of them, for 
that period, a personal sacrifice, or 
v.hat may at first glance appear to be 
a personal sacrifice. However, this 
sacrifice becomes increasingly smaller 
exactly in proportion to our ability to 
demonstrate not only to the youths 
themselves, but even more so to their 
parents, that the whole of the six 
months is not wasted, even though the 
financial return in the form of army 
pay is relatively small. Physical de- 
velopment might, for instance, appeal 
to the underfed youth of the crowded 
tenement districts of New York City, 
but it would scarcely appeal to the 
husky farm lad of six feet and 200 
pounds from the Middle West. The 
chance to learn to be a machinist, while 
at the same time serving his country, 
might easily convince the farm lad that 
a term of service in the Army was not 
such a sacrifice after all, even though 
the purely military side of the service 
was intensely distasteful. In fact, the 
large number of recruits obtained for 
the regular establishment during the 
past eight months, when labor has 
never before been paid such high 
wages, illustrates beyond question that 
so long as the Army has something to 
offer to the young man which he be- 
lieves will be beneficial to him in after 
life, then the army can compete with 
capital in obtaining labor, for that is 
broadly what recruiting for the regu- 
lar establishment is. 

The Training Camps Association, 
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through its propaganda and camps, has 
succeeded in convincing the business 
man that universal training or service 
is not only necessary but proper. The 
next great task is to convince the man 
who lives by his hands and not by his 
brain, that universal training or serv- 
ice is necessary and proper. This can 
easily be accomplished when it is dem- 
onstrated to him that his boy will come 
out of his six months service better 
equipped to succeed in the great 
struggle of existence than his Father. 
In other words, that the Army will give 
to that boy the opportunity which lack 
of education and financial means has 
prevented the father from giving him. 
Once the laboring man realizes that 
this is what the Army not only offers, 
but can accomplish, then universal 
service will not only be acquiesced in 
by the masses, but it is perfectly con- 
ceivable that they will demand it as a 
duty that Government owes to its 
citizens, a university for the poor man! 

Having pointed out what I believe to 
be the channel through which the 
citizen can be shown the necessity for 
universal training or service, it is only 
right that we should anticipate some 
of the misgivings which that citizen 
may have regarding the officer person- 
nel of the professional Army. In the 
first place, the average citizen seldom 
sees and never knows the professional 
officer. The latter’s duties keep him 
from mingling with his fellow citizens. 
Therefore, the Army must turn the 
searchlight of truth upon itself and 
determine wherein the officer personnel 
is lacking in those attributes which the 
citizen will demand of it. Does the life 
of an officer train him to understand 
the psychology of youth? Is he 


capable of moulding that mind which 


will be presented to him into a better 
citizen, and to make of that boy an 
enthusiastic supporter of Universal 
Service at the end of six months, or 
will the officer, through lack of knowl- 
edge of how to handle young men, who 
feel that they are of a different type 
than the ordinary recruit, turn them 
out at the end of the training period 
with an intense dislike for the service 
and above all for the officers? 

If we are to have Universal training 
or service, those who are to do the 
training must be of the very best. Onc 
case of inefficiency will ruin ninety-nine 
others who are efficient, for it must not 
be forgotten that just as in football, 
one bad player can ruin ten others and 
turn victory into defeat, just so one 
inefficient officer can do more than 
anything else to destroy the efforts of 
all the other officers at a big encamp- 
ment. Discontent among troops is an 
ingrowing ulcer which spreads in- 
sidiously under the surface, undermin- 
ing the whole system. 

The last military service law pro- 
vided a means for the retirement of in- 
efficient officers. Will the Army rise 
to the occasion and clean house, so that 
they may be ready for universal train- 
ing or service when it comes? If they 
do not, universal training or service 
will be doomed to failure. That the 
task is not an easy one for all con- 
cerned, I well recognize. I recognize 
the heartbreaks it will cause, for na- 
ture permits us to see the faults of 
others without realizing our own short- 
comings. I realize how difficult it will 
be to sit upon a board to determine the 
fitness of an officer who may have been 
a classmate at the Point, or a life-long 
friend, or whose wife and your wife 
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have been friends for years, whose 
sorrows and joys, as the children have 
come and gone, have been borne to- 
gether in some out of the way post in 
the Far West, but the Army feels justly 
that Universal Training or Service 
should be accepted by the civilian 


population. Are they in turn willing to 
do their share and make the sacrifices 
of friendships which this house clean- 
ing would necessitate? Is it not their 
service—their personal sacrifice—to 
their country as well as to the service 
asked of the boy of eighteen? 


D 


History Will Repeat Itself 

If the teachings of history are worth 
anything, and this applies to the his- 
tory of our own country as well as 
any other, they are that wars of one 
kind or another at one place or another 
have been with us most of the time. 
If this condition has existed in the past, 
there is no reason to believe that such 
a condition will not exist again, and we 
must be prepared to meet it. Nobody 
wants war, but until the time comes 
when we are assured beyond any ques- 
tion of a doubt that we will not have 
any more war, our nation’s defense 
should be so organized as to make it 
impossible for any nation to gain a 
foothold in our country. 

The universal military training plan, 
if properly worked out, would give us 
a force of men that would make any 
nation think twice before they declared 
war upon us. It would assure to our 
Army the necessary arms and equip- 
ment to make it a real fighting force. 

The theory of peace is beautiful, but 
the honors of war are actual and un- 
fortunately very often the nation that 
least desires war is most apt to find it 
at its gates. 





i 
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R. L. Rurrer, 
President, Spokane and Eastern 
Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 














A Process of Evolution 
By Professor C. W. Stiles, U. S. Public Health Service 


SEVEN-YEARS’ residence in 

Germany (during which I fre- 

quently heard discussions on the 
“coming” war with France and Eng- 
land, and also on the way Germany 
would later “call” the United States on 
the Monroe Doctrine, in order to 
raise money to pay her war debts), 
thoroughly converted me, years ago, 
to the doctrine of Universal Military 
Training as the most far-sighted, con- 
structive, economical, and progres- 
sively conservative military policy our 
Country could adopt. I shall be pre- 
pared to change this view (a) when the 
German Government (contrary to its 
history) develops a sense of honor so 
that it can be trusted, (b) when no Ger- 
man prays for revenge, (c) when com- 
petition between individuals of dif- 
ferent races ceases to accumulate to 
the point of becoming a competition 
between the races, (d) when all races 
lose all racial instinct and amalgamate 
into one people, («) when the Balkan 
States vie with Capital and Labor in a 
practical application of the Golden 
Rule, (f) when every man insists upon 
dividing his share of an estate with 
all of “his sisters, and his cousins, and 
his aunts,” (g) in a word, when human 
nature changes. 

Harboring, however, some misgiv- 
ing as to whether this Country will 
approve in the near future an extensive 
program of full-time compulsory mili- 
tary service, and recalling that civiliza- 
tion was not made in a day, but that it 
evolved, I cannot help wonder whether 
it would not be well to bring about a 
system of military training by a method 
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of evolution rather than by a program 
which might appeal to at Ieast a large 
minority as somewhat revolutionary. 
What we want is results, rather than 
any particular method of obtaining 
them. 

For instance: Physical training is a 
military prerequisite. In this connec- 
tion let us not be too proud to take a 
lesson from Germany where the Turn- 
verein system (gymnasia) was so 
arranged as to lead up to and save time 
in military training. A nation-wide 
gymnastics program would be justified 
upon public health grounds alone and 
should appeal to every public health 
officer. That it would help the military 
training is not an argument against it. 
The same can be said of rifle-practice, 
fencing, swimming, and other sports. 
If these could be supervised by a cen- 
tral agency under a central program, 
and under proper physical and medical 
examination, a long step would be 
taken toward military preparedness. 

An extension of our cadet system in 
schools and colleges, with opportunity 
for students to spend their vacations 
with the regular troops would be an- 
other step and one which would appeal 
to local school pride among the more 
dependable class of citizens. 

A compulsory militia system (under 
Regular Army Officers) would appeal 
to local pride, would not suddenly up- 
set economics, would uncover physical 
defects, and would lead directly toward 
the desideratum, namely, preparedness. 

A full-time (say six months’) service 
might be arranged for a considerabie 
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portion of young men (possibly as pre- 
requisite to a reserve or a militia com- 
mission) more easily than for all. 
You of the Regular Army are the 
professional, technical men, and are best 
qualified to determine the best methods 
to be followed, in the same way that 
professional public health officers are 
best qualified to prescribe methods in 
our field of work. But from a practical 


point of view, we do not have the de- 
termining vote in public health matters, 
so we have to arrange plans as best we 
can. My sympathies are with you and 
I hope you will win out, but as I read 
the symptoms and signs of your patient 
(the American public), he is more 
likely to respond to treatment by a 
process of evolution than by one of a 
compulsory full-time system. 


D 


Military Training—Best Possible for 
Youth of Nation 

I am heartily in favor of universal 

military training. If anyone doubted 





the necessity the experience since 1914 
should remove it. 

Aside from the necessity of being 
prepared for war at all times, it is my 
judgment that military training is the 
best possible discipline for the youth 


of our nation. Young men as a rule 
do not appreciate the necessity of law, 
order, discipline and deportment. 
Properly conducted it means much to 
the welfare of our country to have all 
classes mingle together for a limited 
period. 

I am in hearty sympathy with the 
plans under foot and trust that those 
in charge will be successful beyond 
their present anticipations. 

W. J. Brack, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fé R. R. 








Military Education and Indoctrination 
By Captain J. M. Scammel, Officers Reserve Corps 


N TWO previous essays, on Napo- 
] leon’s Staff and on Napoleon’s 

Education, the writer tried to indi- 
cate how the improving of the instruc- 
tion of our officers might lead to a 
greater flexibility in our conduct of 
war. In this paper an attempt will 
be made to show the necessity for such 
flexibility and its use, together with a 
method of securing it. 

The first part is so nearly self-evi- 
dent that a brief review of the char- 
acteristics of modern war will in itself 
suggest the necessity. These modern 
characteristics may be treated under 
two general heads: changes in matériel, 
and changes in personnel. To these 
may be added certain elements of fluc- 
tuation; influences that will modify or- 
ganization, supply and tactics, and 
which can partly be foreseen and pro- 
vided for—but only partly so. 

In matériel the changes modern war 
has brought about may be listed un- 
der two general heads: those of quan- 
tity and those of quality. In quantity 
we find an enormous growth in the 
ammiunition expended, and a consider- 
able increase in the types of weapons. 
Of the latter, some, such as gas, flame, 
grenades, trench mortars and tanks, are 
weapons of limited radius and of mod- 
erate ammunition expenditure. Others, 
such as machine guns and automatic 
rifles, magazine rifles and quick-firing 
field guns, are merely developments of 
older types expending enormous quan- 
tities of munitions. The increased 
quality is expressed by the greater 
range, flatter trajectory, and greater 
accuracy. These qualities are de- 


creased appreciably by the rapidity and 
quantity of fire through heating, ero- 
sion, or the wearing or breaking of 
parts. 

In addition to changes in weapons 
there has been added a vast improve- 
ment in communications, and in trans- 
portation. These factors permit the 
employment of vast numbers of sol- 
diers, of a very inferior quality. With- 
out this powerful armament, without 
the complete supply and inter-commu- 
nication, the soldier, half-trained as he 
is, could not be used. These gigantic 
armies, organized in large units, oper- 
ate over extensive theaters of war, and 
because of their low quality, waste 
rapidly away, thus calling for still 
greater numbers as replacements. This 
is the personnel factor. 

The development of new weapons 
has called for the organization of new 
branches of the service, which call, in 
turn, for additional technical training. 

While the quality of the modern 
soldier has decreased, this is entirely 
due to a short and inadequate training 
and to improper leadership; but these 
conditions are in part overcome by the 
higher average of intelligence and the 
consequently improved morale. Then, 
too, while the majority of the company 
officers and practically all the lieuten- 
ants are reservists, who know little of 
the technique of their new profession, 
and are consequently inferior officers 
(although the importance of their func- 
tion has been enormously increased), 
this is partly offset by the greater skill 
of modern higher command and by 
the fact that the reservists generally 
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bring to their work certain common- 
sense business practices. Hence, in 
general terms, we have a higher com- 
mand of a high order, and a lower 
command of a low order, but with a 
wide variation in quality. 

Then we have the elements of fluc- 
tuation: of these we may mention the 
influence of the enemy’s organization, 
tactics and quality; the geographical, 
political, climatic and economic influ- 
ences of the theater of war upon our 
logistics, strategy, tactics and organi- 
zation. We have to consider also the 
effect of possible developments in 
weapons, or defensive devices. 

After a little more than two years 
of war in Europe, when we came to 
enter the conflict, how profoundly were 
our organization and tactics modified! 
We borrowed instructors of the Allies, 
and, under their influence, trained our 
men in trench-warfare, thus losing 
months of precious time and doing 
violence to the vital principles embodied 
in our Field Service Regulations. It 
is true that we returned to the fold of 
orthodoxy later, but what was the 
effect? 

After the divisions that were called 
upon to break the German resistance 
were in France an admirable order of 
the Commander-in-chief directed that 
attention be given to the study of the 
tactics as described in our Field Service 
Regulations. Officers were sent to 
school to learn the new doctrine. The 
result was, and will be in the next war 
if we take no steps to remedy the situa- 
tion, that officers were withdrawn from 
their training and combat duties to be- 
come indoctrinated. Only a few were 
thoroughly impregnated with the new 
methods. How much time, how much 
energy, and how many lives could have 
been saved had these officers, while 


continuing with their organizations, as 
well as those already there, have been 
able to attain the same results? 

This flexibility, to a great extent, at 
least, can be attained by drawing con- 
clusions from the facts presented in 
the articles that constitute this serics. 

The conclusions are these: 

1. That staff officers trained in the 
principles of organization, can be 
trusted to organize their own staffs in 
such a manner that the duties can be 
performed by a minimum of officers 
so employed as to use the peculiar 
powers of each to a maximum degree. 

2. That a system of education can 
be devised capable of developing to a 
much higher degree the innate qualities 
of each officer. 

3. That this system is one designed 
to arouse an absorbing interest in one’s 
duties, and allied subjects, together with 
highly developed powers of observation, 
concentrated study, concentrated and 
habitual reflection, a sound judgment 
and the habit of initiative. Military 
character should be, above all, empha- 
sized and developed. 

4. That superimposed upon this pre- 
liminary training there should be a uni- 
form and simple presentation of the 
principles of war, developed into a part 
of the officer’s mental background. 

This last mastery of principles in a 
uniform fashion would constitute an 
automatic general indoctrination and 
upon it as a basis all technical changes 
or modifications could be grafted. 

There is no hallowed mystery about 
the art of war. The Romans intrusted 
their higher command to civil officials. 
Consuls, Pro-consuls and Tribunes 
were civil officers given at times the 
control of the necessary military forces 
to carry out their policies. Caesar went 
to Gaul, not as a soldier, but as a 
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Governor. Caesar was not a trained 
soldier ; he learned the art, as did Crom- 
well and one of Wellington’s ablest 
subordinates, Graham, after he had 
reached the age of forty-four. And yet 
few professional soldiers have had the 
grasp of the art of war as a whole that 
Caesar had. The two standard works 
on war in antiquity, the two models of 
modern military students, are Caesar 
and Xenophon. Both were civilians. 
Xenophon’s conduct of the operations 
after he took command were perfect. 
Cyrus’ leadership was hopeless, and 
even that of the Spartan veteran, Clear- 
chus, was far inferior to that of the 
clear-headed civilian, Xenophon. 

It was Carnot, and not Napoleon, 
who introduced modern warfare; it was 
the Minister of War, and not his gen- 
erals who prescribed concentration, the 
use of masses, the decision by action 
and not by maneuver, and the new 


tactics. Carnot even supervised per- 
sonally the revolutionary battle of 
Watignies. 


In the history of combined strategy 
there are no military names of the 
luster of Themistocles, Pericles and 
William Pitt. This is probably because 
a civilian, approaching war from a dis- 
tance, is more likely to see it in its 
entirety than a soldier, who, close at 
hand, is lost in the ramification of its 
details. 

Clausewitz said that in war all is 
simple; but the simple is difficult. The 
forest cannot be seen for the trees. The 
hardest names to find on a map are 
those in bold letters sprawled across 
the entire face of the sheet. The ob- 
vious is the hardest thing to see and to 
keep in mind. So it is in the study of 
war: only by keeping in mind the whole 
can the relative value of the parts be 
determined. Even after years of study 


the commonest mistake of an officer is 
to lose sight of his mission—or the 
vital principle of concentration. 

Now, the principle of concentration 
may be looked upon as the one com- 
prehensive principle of war. Whether 
or not this is actually the case, and 
whether all other so-called principles 
are methods of applying or modifying 
this one principle, is not a vital con- 
sideration. A point of view can be 
taken that will justify this attitude, and 
even if it be no more than a conven- 
tion, it has the value of simplifying a 
presentation of the subject. 

When one goes into a strange coun- 
try every conspicuous feature becomes 
a landmark; the wise traveler, lest he 
be lost, selects the one dominating fea- 
ture and refers all other lesser land- 
marks to it, and thus fixes in his mind 
a coherent skeleton. Any subject is 
easier to comprehend if presented in 
a logical division of parts, each part 
referred to the one vital element. 

With a standardized terminology, 
and with such a method of presenting 
the subject of the Art of War, there 
would be the advantages that all would 
speak the same language and have a 
common point of view. 

Carrying the idea still farther, the 
whole question of doctrine is one of 
uniformity. No more than a formal 
acquiescence to an imposed point of 
view can ever be attained unless all 
start from a common basis. When a 
change of doctrine results from every 
change in command, we get confusion 
worse confounded. And Reserve Off- 
cers, when they are called up, will they 
be indoctrinated—and with whose doc- 
trine? 

It seems as though this whole prob- 
lem can only be resolved by the use 
of the same methods as we used to 
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secure tactical uniformity. The Gen- 
eral Staff ought to get out a series of 
text-books beginning with one on the 
conduct of war. In this an introduc- 
tory chapter could be devoted to a gen- 
eral discussion of principles as applied 
not only to strategy and tactics, but 
to organization, administration and dis- 
cipline; to business, professions, and 
the general conduct of life. In this 
we would lay the foundation for the 
indoctrination of Reserve Officers. 
Succeeding text-books could cover 
subjects in detail. It should be made 
clear that the same principles govern 
the conduct of a squad and an army 
corps. Such a book would have saved 
the subaltern at Duffer’s Drift a prodi- 
gious number of uncomfortable dreams. 
Most of our Reservists will have to 
learn it at the cost of American blood. 

The text book on Organization, de- 
scribing the principles, would solve the 
question of Staff flexibility and of other 
problems of organization; for the esti- 
mate of the situation, referred to prin- 
ciples, could be applied more widely 
than to mere tactical problems. The 
basis of a successful discipline lies also 
in uniformity. A man likes to know 


what is required of him and what to 
expect. Rules cannot cover all cases. 
Principles can. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the extensive use of Reserve Offi- 
cers in modern war makes such books 
a necessity. They cannot be required 
to read all the voluminous technical 
works now produced to keep up to 
date, nor if they do read many, to 
choose wisely. A minimum that we 
can require of them is a knowledge 
of one good book on each subject, and 
the point of view of this book ought to 
be in harmony with our doctrine. If 
these books are all written from one 
point of view, the official viewpoint, 
and deal with principles and the method 
of their application, a mastery of them 
will lead to a coherent, unified and 
uniform conception of the art of war 
and its application to concrete cases. 

While not a panacea for all military 
ills, there is no doubt but that an adop- 
tion of such a system promises to agree 
with the lessons of history and to pro- 
vide a harmonious adaptation of means 
to meet the particular demands of mod- 
ern warfare. 


D 

















Facilitating Army Paper Work 


A Plea for a Stenographer's Corps 
By Major William H. Lanagan, Corps of Engineers 


RMY paper work is generally 
A described as a necessary evil. It 

is certainly necessary ; but it may 
well be doubted if it is always an evil. 
If the results of the paper work are 
advantageous to the government, the 
work itself is not an absolute evil. Lf, 
however, the time consumed by the 
work keeps government officers from 
some more useful duty, it is a relative 
evil. To reduce the relative evil it is not 
always either necessary or desirable to 
diminish the volume of work. It is much 
better to transfer the burden to persons 
who cannot be employed on more im- 
portant duties. By this means we can 
accomplish our real mission, which is 
to have responsible officers employ their 
time in the most advantageous manner, 
and neither require nor permit them to 
do any work which a lower priced man 
can do equally well. This is the prin- 
ciple of systemization adopted by the 
business world, and is the one to be 
followed by any reformers of military 
administration. 

Paper work in general may be di- 
vided into two broad classes. The first 
class is routine work. This may be 
defined as work that can be efficiently 
carried on by men trained along that 
particular line of work. Its proper per- 
formance is a matter of following de- 
finite and well established rules and 
does not call for the exercise of judg- 
ment on the part of the person carrying 
it on. For example: It is practicable 
to cover in a definite manner practically 
all of the routine procedure in connec- 
tion with the preparation of company 


and regimental reports, and enlisted 
men can be trained to carry it on under 
proper supervision since they are not 
required to exercise judgment or in- 
itiative. The second class consists of 
personal or creative work; for want of 
a better name this designation may be 
used to cover papers which require the 
personal attention of a _ responsible 
officer. As a rule such papers require 
not merely the exercise of judgment 
on an officer’s part in arriving at a 
decision in the particular matter under 
consideration, but they also require that 
he formulate his ideas on the given 
subject and put them into words. Such 
matters obviously cannot be delegated 
to enlisted men, nor even to junior 
officers. 

These two classes of work should be 
dealt with independently of one an- 
other. It is the belief of the writer that 
routine work is not the “bug-bear” of 
regimental commanders. It is quite 
probable that its volume can be reduced 
somewhat, although a considerable re- 
duction would probably not be possible 
without losing sight of the soldier as 
an individual, which will mean that 
reports and returns of various kinds 
will deal with organizations, not names, 
and will make no atempt to cover in 
detail the records of individuals. Under 
the conditions existing in this country, 
such a policy is obviously impossible. 
Routine work in the company and the 
regiment must provide a detailed per- 
sonal record of each and every soldier 
from the day he enters the service until 
he is discharged from it. Means can 
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be devised for decreasing the amount of 
time spent on this work, but even a 
considerable decrease would not con- 
tribute in any appreciable degree to the 
solution of the real problem. 

Whether it requires one clerk or two 
clerks per company to carry on the 
routine work is a matter of rather small 
moment; two or three men more or less 
engaged in clerical work at regimental 
headquarters is also a matter of small 
moment. 

When we come to the question of 
personal work, however, the problem is 
quite different. Its volume is usually 
a matter not subject to precise regula- 
tions, since it embraces matters that 
call for the exercise of judgment on 
the part of a responsible officer. It is 
plain that an increase in the clerical 
force will not solve the officer’s problem 
because he cannot delegate the exercise 
of his own personal judgment or divest 
himself of his personal responsibility. 
It would appear that the only means 
enabling him to carry on this class of 
work with greater efficiency is to in- 
crease the facilities available for doing 
the work. Naturally the obvious means 
for accomplishing this is the use of 
a stenographer. Theoretically, stenog- 
raphers should be available among the 
personnel of an organization the size 
of a regiment, but as a matter of fact 
they are not available and there appears 
to be small probability that they will 
be available in any numbers in the near 
future. 

The writer was in command of an 
Engineer regiment of practically full 
strength, yet was unable to find a single 
qualified typist, much less a competent 
stenographer. It is believed that this 
is not an abnormal condition, but is 
one that exists in the average regiment 
today. As a result, the preparation of 


all important communications, that is, 
all work falling under the classification 
of “personal” was carried on by writ- 
ing the papers out in long hand, to be 
later typed by the regimental Sergeant 
Major, who worked with two fingers on 
the “hunt and punch” system of type- 
writing. The same was true of the 
work of the Adjutant. A competent 
stenographer at regimental headquar- 
ters would have enabled the command- 
ing officer to transact his business in a 
small fraction of the time that it ac- 
tually required; the Adjutant would 
have been able to do the same thing. 
As a result, the commanding officer 
would have spent his time in the field 
supervising the training of his com- 
mand, instead of sitting in an office 
spending hours laboriously writing out 
a document which could be dictated in 
15 or 20 minutes. The Adjutant in- 
stead of being glued to his desk almost 
all day would have been free to cover 
the numerous and widely scattered de- 
tails of regimental work, and because 
of his first-hand information of what 
was going on would have been able to 
handle his administrative duties in a 
more efficient manner. The Sergeant 
Major, instead of spending the day 
“picking” out orders and memoranda 
on a typewriter, would have been able 
to keep in close personal touch with 
the first sergeants of the companies, 
and, by reason of his superior knowl- 
edge and experience, could have elim- 
inated many errors at their source. 
The value of a competent stenographer 
in a regimental headquarters is so ob- 
vious as not to require argument. It 
may be said that there is no single 
factor which would work so immediate, 
direct and enormous an increase in the 
efficiency of military training as would 
the employment at regimental head- 
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quarters of a competent stenographer. 

The cost to the Government for the 
maintenance and training of an average 
regiment at peace strength, is certainly 
not less than $100,000 a month. Em- 
ployment of a stenographer at $150 per 
month would represent an increase of 
about 1/7 of 1 per cent. It is of course 
impossible to estimate the increase in 
efficiency in mathematical terms, but 
some idea of it may be gained by a 
study of the resulting increase in time 
that the commanding officer could de- 
vote to actual training. Efficient train- 
ing of officers and men requires per- 
sonal contact. It is probable that, other 
things being equal, the amount that can 
be accomplished by a commanding offi- 
cer is directly proportional to the 
amount of time that he spends in actual 
contact with his officers and men. The 
experience and judgment that a senior 
officer has gained through long years 
of training is wasted unless he can 
apply it in person directly to the super- 
vision of his command. 

Criticism in specific terms by a com- 
petent senior officer actually present on 
the work is worth more than criticism 
in general terms addressed to a group 
of officers after the event. A senior 
officer is often placed in the position 
of having to omit criticism of his 
juniors that he feels to be necessary, 
because he lacks first-hand knowledge 
of all of the details connected with the 
junior officers’ work, and therefore 
fears to make an unintelligent criticism. 

The employment of a stenographer at 
regimental headquarters would not 
merely decrease the time now spent by 
the commanding officer and the Ad- 
jutant on work which a stenographer 
could do more efficiently, but it would 
also enable a great deal of work to be 
done which is now neglected. It is not 


considered that a company commander 
needs a stenographer, but all company 
officers at the present time have nu- 
merous incidental or outside duties, 
usually in connection with boards of 
investigation, courts martial, etc. The 
preparation in long hand of a report 
of investigation often requires as much 
time as the actual gathering of the 
necessary data. If company officers, 
upon completion of such investigation, 
could dictate a report to a stenographer 
it would materially increase the time 
that they could devote to personal con- 
tact with their companies. 

One of the most promising fields for 
the stimulation of recruiting is now 
being neglected because it is impossible 
for a company commander to establish 
and maintain adequate contact with the 
friends and families of the men of his 
command. The educational and voca- 
tional work of the Army forms the 
basis of the recruiting campaign. From 
a recruiting point of view, the educa- 
tion of a soldier is largely wasted unless 
proper publicity is given the result of 
the education. The burden of main- 
taining adequate publicity should be 
placed upon the company commander. 
This is not now possible, as it involves 
too great a volume of correspondence. 
Recruiting propaganda at the present 
time deals entirely with what the Army 
WILL DO for the recruit. This should 
be supplemented by a publicity cam- 
paign designed to inform the country 
at large of what the Army is doing and 
has done for the individual recruit spe- 
cified by name. The testimony of all 
the recruiting officers with whom the 
writer has come in contact is, that for 
every recruit actually secured from a 
community there are several more who 
are almost convinced, but who wish to 
await the report of their friends who 
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have enlisted before deciding to take on 
themselves. 

A personal letter from the company 
commander to the family of a recruit 
giving details of his daily life, and as- 
suring the folks at home that he is well 
and is being properly cared for, will 
have a very great effect, since the aver- 
age soldier, if left to his own initiative, 
will confine his letters home to com- 
plaints about things which are not as 
he expected to find them. Take the 
case of the average recruit, his leaving 
home to join the service is quite an 
event and causes considerable comment, 
particularly in the smaller communities 
from which the bulk of the recruits are 
drawn. His family and friends will 
await with interest his report of his 
experiences. Unless something hap- 
pens in the first two or three weeks 
that makes a decidedly strong impres- 
sion upon him, either favorable or un- 
favorable, he will in nine cases out of 
ten not take the trouble to write to his 
family or to his friends. If he does 
write, the chances are ten to one that 
he will enlarge upon the unpleasant 
features, due to the fact that he has 
not yet had time to orient himself in 
his new surroundings. A personal let- 
ter from his company commander to 
his family at this time would go a long 
way toward offsetting the effect of any 
unfavorable report that he might make, 
and would convince the people at home 
that the Army officer has a real, per- 
sonal interest in each and every man 
of his command, and does not look 
upon them as so many cogs in the ma- 
chine of which he is in charge. 

The recruit is given an opportunity 
to investigate the vocational and educa- 
tional opportunities offered by the 
Army and is allowed to choose the line 
of work that he will follow. In all 


probability he does not understand the 
operation of the school system and is 
quite likely to find features to criticise, 
or to receive an unfavorable impression 
from other men who are disposed to 
criticise. In a group of soldiers those 
with a grievance will do 99 per cent 
of the talking because a man who is 
satisfied will seldom be volubly con- 
scious of his satisfaction and few have 
the moral courage to disagree openly 
with their comrades, and state their 
honest opinions. 

If the recruit’s vocational work can 
be so scheduled that he accomplishes 
something definite and tangible during 
his first month, a report of this work 
sent to his home will do more to con- 
vince his people, and through them the 
people of the community, than any 
amount of propaganda of a general na- 
ture. He takes up machine shop work, 
for example, and during the first month 
makes some simple but useful article. 
If the company commander would se- 
cure this sample of the man’s work and 
send it to his home with a short note 
regarding his progress, the result would 
be much greater than posters and litera- 
ture could possibly produce in the same 
small community. Comparatively few 
of the parents who consent to their 
boy’s enlistment are fully convinced of 
its advisability and even if they are, 
many of their neighbors are skeptical. 
The natural desire of the parents under 
these circumstances is to secure some 
tangible evidence that their decision 
was a proper one, and a simple piece 
of work turned out by their boy in the 
machine shop or carpenter shop will 
do more to convince the skeptical neigh- 
bors than any possible oral or written 
argument. 

Officers on recruiting duty report that 
the educational and vocational program 
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of the Army is taken very seriously by 
the people at large. In a great many 


cases these officers come in contact not - 


merely with the prospective recruit but 
also with his family. The possibilities 
of propaganda of the kind outlined 
above are shown by the fact that in 
many cases a recruit sent back on fur- 
lough to his own community after a few 
weeks’ service can do more effective 
recruiting than the recruiting sergeant 
of many years’ service. The sergeant 
may advance a convincing argument, 
but it is always received with a great 
deal of skepticism. If a recruit goes 
back to his own community, says that he 
has been in the Army and that it really 
fulfills the promises made him, the 
statement is accepted without argument. 
The writer has questioned a number of 
recruits of a few weeks’ service who 
were taking vocational work in ma- 
chine, carpenter and other shops, as 
to the relative value of various methods 
of appealing to men of their own type 
in their own home communities—with- 
out exception they have agreed that a 
piece of work turned out by them and 
sent back home to one of their friends 
would do more toward convincing him 


of the value of an Army enlistment - 


than any other form of propaganda. 
Some work along these lines was done 
at Camp Humphreys, Va., during the 
past school year, and similar work on 
a larger scale will be carried on during 
the current year. The amount of this 
work that can be done will depend di- 
rectly upon the facilities for correspond- 
ence. If it has to be carried on in 
longhand the number of persons who 
can be reached will be very small. If 
each company commander could use a 
stenographer for several short periods 
during each week he could accomplish 


much along these lines, with a very 
small expenditure of time. 

At one of the camps the writer ob- 
served a recruit of three weeks’ service 
who was taking a course in tailoring. 
He had progressed to the point where 
he could make an O.D. shirt in a very 
satisfactory manner. The shirts made 
by the students in this course were be- 
ing turned over to the Quartermaster 
for issue. The result was a saving to 
the Government of the few cents that 
represent the labor cost of making a 
shirt. Had this student been allowed 
to make a shirt to measure for his small 
brother and to send it home, not only 
his family but all of the neighbors for 
miles around would have heard of it. 
It is safe to say that at least one pros- 
pective recruit who was vacillating on 
the edge of enlistment would be con- 
vinced. The cost of the shirt compared 
with the present cost of securing the 
recruit, which is said to average $140, 
certainly justifies the procedure from 
an economical point of view. Inciden- 
tally, this figure represents the monthly 
wage of an experienced typewriter 
clerk, and, as stated, such a clerk would 
help in securing several recruits 
monthly with a consequent saving in 
recruiting costs. 

A horseshoe turned out by a student 
in the blacksmith’s course and sent 
home to his father in some rural com- 
munity will get more recruits and will 
establish the Army vocational system 
on a surer basis in shorter time than 
the expenditure for propaganda of an 
amount several hundred times as great 
as the cost of the horseshoe. 

Argument as to the necessity of sten- 
ographic help for the regiment is use- 
less, however, unless some means can 
be devised for securing the necessary 
personnel. One who has read the lit- 
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erature circulated by the recruiting ser- 
vice regarding vocational features 
would naturally reply that if the Army 
schools are as represented they should 
have no difficulty in training stenogra- 
phers to do their work. Eventually 
this will be practicable, but at the pres- 
ent time it is not practicable. The 
need for stenographic personnel is a 
present and pressing need, and not one 
to be met in future. It requires sev- 
eral months to train even an excep- 
tionally well qualified recruit to be a 
competent stenographer. At present 
the student either fails to develop the 
necessary skill, or if he does develop it, 
is immediately lost to his organization 
by detail to some higher organization. 
In any event a recruit enlisted for one 
year would not be available for the 
purpose; if he developed the necessary 
skill he would not re-enlist but would 
return to civil life in order to reap the 
fruits of his Army training. Men al- 
ready qualified as stenographers are not 
enlisting in the Army today. The pay 
offered, even taking into consideration 
the increases allowed for the specialists’ 
rating, is too small to be attractive. 
Field clerks are not mentioned in the 
Army Reorganization Act. If warrant 
officers are to be used to do the work 
formerly carried on by the field clerks, 
their numbers should be increased, the 
pay should be made attractive and there 
should be a provision for enlisting qual- 
ified stenographers from civil life di- 
rectly into the service as warrant offi- 
cers, after passing the necessary exam- 
inations other than military. As was 
the case during the war when field clerks 
fully uniformed were sent to the A. 


E. F., their duties in the Army will 
be entirely clerical and it does not seem 
to be necessary that they should go 
through a long period of training in 
the lower grades in order to acquire 
military experience that they will never 
need. The knowledge of military 
forms and paper work can be acquired 
in a comparatively short time by a com- 
petent stenographer. 

Possibly the problem could be solved 
by the organization of a stenographers’ 
corps under the jurisdiction of the 
Adjutant General’s Office, its members 
to be assigned on the basis of definite 
allowances to the various regimental 
headquarters. A central school could 
teach these men in a very short time all 
that they need to know regarding mili- 
tary paper work, and their contact with 
a military organization would soon 
teach them what they need to make 
them fit inas military personnel. The 
cost of such an organization would be 
a small fraction of 1 per cent of the 
present cost of the Army. If it should 
save the average regimental commander 
two hours a day, the efficiency of the 
command, on account of the greater 
personal attention devoted to it by the 
Commanding Officer would be increased 
25 per cent. A commanding officer who 
writes a letter in long hand is in much 
the same position as an engineer who 
does all his own drafting or a produc- 
tion manager who undertakes to oil all 
the machines in his factory. The cry- 
ing need today is not an absolute 
decrease in the volume of Army paper 
work, but an improvement and an in- 
crease in the facilities for carrying it on. 


® 











Leadership 
By Brigadier General H. E. Ely, U. S. Army 


The text of this article was included in a lecture by General Ely to the officers 
of his Brigade of the 2d Division at Camp Travis, Texas. The lecture was 
later delivered before the officers of the entire division ——Epitor. 


thing. It is hard to define. You 
may say that it means the ability 
to induce or to make others follow you, 
or to make them do what you desire— 
but there are so many other inherent 
composites of leadership—esprit de 
corps, morale, knowledge of human na- 
ture, that, to get right down, to a con- 
crete definition of the word, in order to 
show how leadership is to be acquired, 
is certainly an extremely difficult task. 
Our literature dealing with the sub- 
ject of leadership is rather deficient. 
We have little in the Army Regula- 
tions, Drill Regulations or Field Serv- 
ice Regulations touching upon it. In 
the French they have some; in the Ger- 
man considerable ; in the English little, 
—but we now have something much 
better in our schools. Before this war 
we particularly went to German books 
when we wanted to find out how great 
achievements were accomplished—how 
it was that one organization would suc- 
ceed where another, evidently under 
the same circumstances and environ- 
ments and with practically the same 
material, would fail. But we now have 
something better. We have in our 
own service, men who were leaders, and 
they proved to be just as good leaders 
as there ever were. We went up 
against the most powerful and best 
organized and best taught army in the 
world,—the German Army. We were 
associated with the English and French 


| EADERSHIP is a very peculiar 


armies, which, next to the Germans, 
were the best, and we found out that 
after a short time we did not have 
much to learn from them, because our 
people are active and _ resourceful. 
General Pershing is now writing a 
book, I do not know what it is called, 
but I know that it will be essentially 
valuable and I am in hopes that others 
of our great leaders will write books, 
showing not what Napoleon says about 
this or that, nor what was done in the 
campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Savoy and Freder- 
ick the Great—but showing how our 
own ‘leaders accomplished success, 
showing what they did and how they 
did it; why they did it that way, why, 
doing it that way made their command 
successful while the commands on the 
right and left were not successful. 
Leadership cannot be attained with- 
out intelligence; after intelligence, one 
who aspires to be a leader must not 
only be willing to accept responsibility 
but must seek it. He must look for it 
—he must want it—else he has no ma- 
terial for leadership. He must also be 
able to take initiative. Very well 
organized commands leave to the sub- 
ordinates a large latitude of initiative. 
No high commander can handle all de- 
tail work and do it efficiently without 
coordination; and that coordination, 
so essential to ultimate success, must 
come up from subordinates, seeking 
duties to perform and responsibilities 
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to shoulder—and if they do not do this, 
some of them will find themselves on 
the outside, and say “Well, 1 have no 
command—it has been taken away 
from me by my superiors.” 

You find in the writings of many 
eminent writers on the subject that 
“he will to succeed is the road to 
victory,” the will to win. There is 
a good deal of truth in that. Endur- 
ance, staying there longer than the 
other man, is certainly requisite for 
success, as is also the qualification of 
the commander to require of his com- 
mand to do this—not only require it 
but through his previous administra- 
tion and leadership to enfuse into them 
the desire to stay there, perhaps it 
may be that their legs want to run 
away, but the mind is made up to stay. 
An anecdote is told of Turenne, once 
before going into battle his legs 
trembled, he said “Body you tremble, 
you would tremble more if you only 
knew where I am going to take you 
today.” And until the mind can over- 
come the body, you are not going to 
have leaders nor soldiers. This is the 
prime requisite for success ; but willing 
mind and character are not enough— 
the true leader must have the gift of 
transmitting his supreme energy requi- 
site amongst his subordinates. 

No matter how energetic or how 
courageous or how much of a will to 
win a leader may have—unless he can 
enthuse his men, he is not going to be 
a success and his command is not going 
to be what is called a successful com- 
mand. In order to have a good com- 
mand, the leader must instill into that 
command, patriotism and love of coun- 
try; he must instill in them a belief in 


their cause, good discipline and esprit 
de corps. 


“Esprit de corps” is very much pro- 
moted by the history of the organiza- 
tion—what the organization 
achieved in the past—what 
predecessors have done—these are 
basic factors of “esprit de corps” and 
in its history this Brigade is particu- 
larly fortunate, as both of its regiments 
have always upheld the prestige, honor 
and tradition of the Army, and this 
does not necessarily mean the greater 
achievements, it means doing efficiently 
and whole-heartedly every task there is 
to perform, no matter what it may be 
—no matter how insignificant or unim- 
portant it may appear, it must be done 
thoroughly and efficiently—then your 
organization will be taken notice of, 
and your men will be proud of their 
organization,—even if it is only a ques- 
tion of keeping the area neat—the 
sanitation of their barracks, those are 
things to be proud of, you may think it 
is but a small matter, but a little piece 
of paper on the floor will mar the effect 
of other things which have been 
properly done—the proper accomplish- 
ment of small duties lends to the proper 
accomplishment of greater tasks; and 
when it becomes known that you do 
things thoroughly and efficiently, your 
subordinates mould after your acts, 
and there is where you inculcate true 
leadership and discipline so essential 
to the final test in battle—discipline 
must be inculcated into the enlisted 
man, the privates, the corporals, the 
sergeants. It is by discipline that they 
go when they really desire to stop. 
Out in the front, your men scatter over 
many, many kilometers, in shell holes, 
in trenches, in the wood, out of your 
sight and out of your control, but if 
they are imbued with the proper spirit 
and discipline, they know where you 
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want them to go and they go; the 
lieutenant, the platoon leader, transmits 
the wish of the commanding officer and 
the men go, but without the proper 
control and without discipline, when 
a man is in a shell hole and is com- 
manded to go forward, and he does not 
go, what happens? The whole com- 
mand is liable to stop where the men 
are not properly disciplined, the or- 
ganization stops and it is not stopped 
by the Division Commander, it is not 
stopped by the Brigade or Regimental 
Commander, nor by the Company Com- 
mander, it is stopped by the Private, 
because that private did not have the 
will to go and that will to go has got 
to be instilled in him by you officers in 
time of peace. The Commanding Of- 
ficer must lead, and not drive. Don’t 
try to instill discipline by the aid of 
the club—your club may do here on 
the drill ground; you can put a man in 
the guard house, you can fine him, you 
can send him to Leavenworth, but the 
club is no good in battle—at the time 
when you make attack after attack, 
when you are lacking water and food, 
and for days your men have been with- 
out sleep and then you are required to 
make one more advance—this is the 
time—that is the supreme test—when 
your men must go forward, and if you 
are a real leader, your men will un- 
hesitatingly go. Leadership such as 
the leadership of Napoleon, Alexander, 
Caesar, and others, may be born in a 
man, he may have certain qualities that 
everybody recognizes; but ordinary 
leadership is a thing that everybody 
who has passed the examination to 
enter as an officer of the United States 
Army can attain, to a certain extent. 
The Commanding Officer must know 
human nature. Human nature is at 


the bottom of everything. There are 
times—certain times—when fear or 
privation and so forth, will overcome 
a man’s training and discipline. “Self- 
control, self-sacrifice” are cardinal] 
principles to guide the man in the 
army. These things that I am speak- 
ing about do not apply only to the en- 
listed man—they apply to officers as 
well. We had in this last war about 
200,000 officers. We had, two or three 
years before the war broke out, about 
4,500 officers. You can see how many 
new ones we had and can figure for 
yourselves the task confronting them. 
No one can become a leader without 
thorough understanding of human 
nature—without the power and ability 
to build up such relations of confidence 
and sympathy as will insure free ap- 
proach of their men in exigencies, 
without relaxation of discipline. In 
order to understand human nature, you 
have to, in a way, place yourself in the 
other man’s place. Ask yourself how 
you would like it, if this thing was 
done to you and you were the enlisted 
man, how would you like your officer 
to handle this proposition. These men 
that we now have, especially the later 
ones, are a special class of recruits. 
The American soldier is doubtless the 
most intelligent soldier in the world. 
Kipling says “the soldier is human, 
then treat him as such.” He is human; 
he has the same ideas, the same fear. 
the same aspirations and ambitions 
that we have, and you must realize 
that; and until you realize that fact. 
you will not embody the prime quali- 
fications of an officer of the United 
States Army. 

Any officer—and I have seen many 
and many of them—who never has 
anything but a word of command or 
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4 snarl—for his enlisted man, is never 
going to be a leader and the United 
States Army would be better off with- 
out them. You have to treat your men 
like human beings ; talk to tem; show 
your sympathy for them; help them in 
every way that you can; look after 
their mess; their beds; their billets; 
encourage recreation ; see that they are 
provided with good reading matter. 
Always look after the welfare and the 
comfort of the men. Look forward 
and plan for the company wherever 
you may be. If in the field, always 
send out a detachment and reconnoiter 
the route and find out something about 
the roads before you try to make a 
march. I have seen organizations on 
the march, way out of their way, with 
the men dead tired, just because their 
leaders—so called—had failed to send 
out reconnaissance parties to show the 
road—men will never have use for a 
commanding officer of this type. 

Men are very jealous of their pre- 
rogatives. Speak to your men about 
tradition and they will grasp the idea. 
Tell your men to wear shoulder in- 
signia and fourragere and explain to 
them what it means. Encourage 
physical exercises; encourage them to 
get a few extra dollars for qualifica- 
tion as specialists—this helps their 
pocketbooks and helps in the further- 
ance of esprit de corps. 

Now (holding Efficiency Report) 
here is something that you all know 
something about—it is called the “Ef- 
ficiency Report.” These efficiency re- 
ports will be prepared by the officer’s 
immediate military superior. These 
reports are essential, for they show 
your military reputation in the service 
and they will go to your superiors at 
the War Department. In this connec- 


tion, I want to repeat what I have 
told regimental and battalion com- 
manders; these questionnaires must be 
filled with matters of not 
matters of opinion. In order to have 
a brigade with esprit-de-corps, full 
confidence must repose in every mem- 
ber; and I want that feeling here that 
everyone will be dealt with justly— 
perhaps there will be times when in- 
justice will be done but sooner or later 
you will get your desserts. But should 
you imagine that injustice has been 
done, wait calmly—do not growl or 
whine—for you will get your desserts 
in the long run, especially in the Army 
I know of a Colonel who held a griev- 
ance, and evidently lost control of him- 
self, which was manifestly reflected in 
his regiment; a personal friend of his 
called his attention to the fact, and like 


fact and 


a man he held a stiff upper lip and made 
the best of it, with the result that there 
was a manifest change in his regiment, 
and he soon 
General. 


became a _ Brigadier 
These efficiency reports em- 
body the cardinal characteristics of the 
officer, I will read a few—Physical 
energy and endurance”—you have got 
to have that; you have to keep your- 
self in physical shape. No man can go 
to battle as we did on the other side 
without a good body; if his body is 
not in good condition, his mind will not 
work—and you must keep that body in 
trim, for should you go in action, after 
you go for three, four or five nights 
practically without sleep, and you have 
not kept your body in shape, your mind 
is not working, you are going to fail, 
for no matter how much will and de- 
termination you have, your mind will 
not function after the third night and 
if your mind does not function, you 
cannot use judgment, so that you can 
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readily see that physical energy and 
endurance is a prime requisite. 

Then comes “Judgment and common 
sense”—this is another prime factor— 
a most valuable asset. “Attention to 
duty”—cultivate the habit of being at- 
tentive to your duties—this is an ac- 
quired trait. “Intelligence”—-I am glad 
to say that most of you have it; in- 
telligence is what God gave you, you 
can improve it. “Professional Knowl- 
edge” and “Leadership.” In Profes- 
sional Knowledge always take into 
consideration “The survival of the fit- 
test,” constant study and application 
and self-criticism will materially assist 
you; read all you can on Leadership; 
on taking up military history, you will 
be fortifying yourself with matters that 
are bound to come up constantly in bat- 
tle. When you have read these matters 
and talked them over with other offi- 
cers, when the time comes you know 
unconsciously and intuitively what to 
do. “Initiative,” “Tact,” “Force,” 
“Military bearing and neatness”—all 
valuable assets and requisites for the 
officer; then under the other subheads 
come: “Handling of men” (greatest 
of all): “Performance of field duties” 
—the excellence of an organization is 
judged by its field efficiency; then 
come the other subheads, which are 
equally as valuable. What I earnestly 
want to impress upon you, gentlemen, 
is the fact that these ratings stay with 
you while in the service and follow 
you after you are out of the service, so 
strive at all times to get the best rating 
possible—do not forget that these 
cards are read by General Staff Offi- 
cers who are selecting men with spe- 
cial qualifications—those who excel 
finally receive their rewards—also re- 
member that these efficiency cards are 


read by boards who are selecting men 
for Class “B.” 

Looking after the care and comfort 
of your men is a thing that you must 
do, in order that you may win their 
respect and love. Preserve the feeling 
of pride and enthusiasm amongst your 
men—make them feel proud of their 
organization—and there are so many 
ways that have been selected to attain 
these characteristics—for instance, 
competition is the best thing amongst 


men in companies—rivalry—to see 
who is the best shot — boxing — 
wrestling—and all these kind of 


things; then there is another indis- 
pensable factor—the dispensing of 
justice to your men—this is a matter 
that lies within your power. Some offi- 
cers, every time a man does something 
he should not do, irrespective of infor- 
mation or instruction as to his duties, 
have him tried, put him in the guard- 
house—that certainly is not the proper 
procedure. The summary court officer 
can regulate these things; he can take 
cognizance that a certain company ‘s 
sending an unusual number of men 
for trial and speak to the Commanding 
Officer with the view to ameliorating 
conditions. Gentlemen, talk to your 
men when they come into the service; 
tell them what desertion means; ex- 
plain to them what “Absence without 
leave” means; tell them why they 
should salute and how to salute; in- 
form them that this is a military cour- 
tesy and that the officer at all times 
returns the salute, and when you return 
the salute, do it properly. At all times 
be a model to your men,—when one 
officer passes another render the pre- 
scribed salute in a military manner— 
for the men are watching you, and if 
they do not see this military courtesy 
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amongst officers properly executed, 
they naturally cannot see the necessity 
for saluting you or anyone else. 

In addition to the dispensing of jus- 
tice, the human element must come in 
with the desire to avoid making what 
is called a “jail-bird” out of a man. 
As soon as you put a man in the guard- 
house, he loses a certain amount of 
self-respect, so before you send a man 
to the guardhouse, talk to him,—get 
his ideas—why he came into the serv- 
vice,—explain to him why he should 
be punished for what he has committed 
and then give him another chance—of 
course, common judgment must be ex- 
ercised as there are deeds that demand 
strict measures,—but as a general rule 
the first offense can be dealt with 
lightly. 

Whatever you do, do it thoroughly, 
with your whole heart and soul and do 
these things with a view to producing 
results and always reserve your energy 
for the higher task that confronts you, 
for the bigger things. I was talking 
the other day with an officer who 
handled a division in France; he was 
telling me about one of his regimental 
officers, a man supposed to be a pretty 
good man; they were in the field and 
there was this Regimental Commander 
haggling over every little detail in his 
organization and when his outfit was 
to go into the most trying part of the 
engagement, he was what you might 
call “all in”. He had exhausted his 
nervous force,—his energy. His Di- 
vision Commander called him and said 
“Colonel, your regiment will attack 
tomorrow” then told him what the ob- 
jective would be. The Colonel an- 
swered “My regiment cannot do it— 
they are done for,—we have had tre- 
mendous losses and they have not had 


sleep and cannot do it.” The General 
knew human nature; he also knew the 
command and its ability, and told the 
Colonel :—“Colonel, your regiment has 
had less to do than the other regiments 
and your regiment will attack to- 
morrow. If you feel that you are all 
in I will put someone else in command 
of that regiment.” At this the Colonel 
decided that his regiment was in con- 
dition and they went in and did very 
creditable work—but imagine what 
would have been acomplished if the 
Commanding Officer had properly con- 
served his energy. He did not have 
very much of it to start with—he had 
wasted it in attending to little details 
which should have been attended to 
by his subordinates. 

It would have been much better for 
him, his subordinates and his troops, 
if he had attended to his proper duties 
and let his suberdinates 
theirs. 


attend to 
Then when the time came he 
would have had that unspent force 
and this would have enabled him to 
properly make larger decisions that 
must be made. 

If you look over the list of success- 
ful commanders of our forces in Eu- 
rope, you will invariably find that they 
are men who have paid particular at- 
tention to their physical body ; who pre- 
served their energy; who kept a tran- 
quil mind to make the proper decisions 
with a cheerful face—with determina- 
tion—and this reflects on his organiza- 
tion. A disgruntled officer may mean 
disaster. Keep up your spirits—the 
men are watching your every move— 
the poor devils watch the officers like 
a dog watches his master—every little 
change of expression on the face of a 
commander is transmitted to the troops, 
always repress your personal misgiv- 
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ings, for they may be unjustified, and 
maintain that will to win. 

That was a characteristic of Grant. 
He knew the other fellow was just as 
scared as he; that he had just as many 
troubles; but he was going to hang on 
a little longer—that was his secret—he 
had abundance of good sense; hard 
judgment; critical courage and a bull- 
dog determination to win; and he had 
a good deal of knowledge of human na- 
ture—those were his principal charac- 
teristics. 

Again, the attainment of knowledge 
is a valuable asset. Many of the offi- 
cers in the service now were emergency 
officers—some of these officers have not 
had more than three or four years’ 
service and are now in command of 
companies and even battalions—all 
these officers must continually endeavor 
to improve their military knowledge. 
Any officer who does not spend three 
nights a week studying military sub- 
jects is not fulfilling his obligation to 
the Government. As the Division Com- 
mander stated the other day, we are 
“not working by the day”—our military 
duty and profession is our life work; 
and right here in this Division in these 
few months past and the few months 
to come, during this reorganization, no 
matter what a man’s previous military 
history may have been, no matter what 
his success in the past, right now his 
military record is being made that will 
follow him right through his military 
career. If he is attentive to his du- 
ties, if he is willing to work and ap- 
plies himself and uses intelligence and 
judgment and is considerate to his 
men and treats them with justice, that 
man is going to be considered as their 
leader, and they are going to follow him 
and do his will—everybody will see 
that he is doing his duty and he will 


become a marked man—on the other 
hand, if, through lack of concentra- 
tion or lack of desire, or even, in a 
few cases, lack of intelligence, they 
cannot come up to the average stand- 
ard, they are gone. They won't stay 
This Division and this Brigade are 
“going” institutions. They have a high 
standard. We assume that you are all 
interested ; that you are going to work 
hard and these are matters that | 
wanted to impress upon you. I want 
to prevail upon you gentlemen when 
you have any duty to perform, no mat- 
ter what it is, do it with an intensity 
of purpose and with all your might— 
do it thoroughly and strive to make 
your military reputation in this way— 
the man who achieves success is the 
one who does things and the man who 
does things is the man who attracts 
attention and thus he makes his mark 
and the officer who does things thor- 
oughly need never fear for his military 
reputation. It is the duty of the supe- 
rior officers to assist his subordinate 
officers. Perhaps some officers who 
were placed on Class B, if they had 
been accosted by their superior officers 
and had been told that they were not 
performing their duties in accordance 
with their desire and in the proper 
spirit—perhaps those Class B officers 
would have reformed themselves. The 
Commanding Officer must give instruc- 
tions to his subordinates as to the 
methods he desires his subordinates to 
adopt, and perhaps this would preclude 
adverse opinion of the subordinate of- 
ficer and I request you—request you 
because I cannot order you to do this, 
but, in a way, you should carry out my 
desires in my brigade—I request you 
to be just in making out the efficiency 
reports—don’t fill them with adverse 
opinion until you have told your subor- 
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dinate that he is not satisfactory—un- 
til you have tried to make him satisfac- 
tory—until you have explained to him 
how he could do these things to your 
satisfaction—until you have done this 
you are not “doing your job.” And 
with subordinates, your job is not only 
to do a thing well—your job is to please 
your commanding officer; if you are 
a lieutenant you must please your cap- 
tain, if you are a captain you must 
please your major, if you are a major 
you must please your colonel, the col- 
onel must please his brigade com- 
mander and the brigade commander 
must please the division commander. 
Commanding officers are put in com- 
mand by proper authority. They are 
put there by the United States Gov- 
ernment through the War Department. 
They are there by virtue of their 
proper appointments. The Division 
Commander is put there because he had 
special qualifications ; his will governs ; 
no matter what his subordinates think 
about it; the brigade, regimental, bat- 
talion and company commanders simi- 
larly. You may have a way of accom- 
plishing results, practically as well as 
his way, but when he wants a thing 
done in his way, it is up to you to do 
it his way—if he leaves it to your dis- 
cretion, then do it your way, but do it 
thoroughly and properly—at times the 
commander will give you a method to 
accomplish certain results and when he 
gives you the method you must use 
that method—you may not like it— 
you may not believe it is the best, but 
it is incumbent on you to do it that 
particular way, although it may be a 
“beastly way,” as the Englishman says. 
Some of you may have observed 


the results of target practice at Camp 
Benning, where they had, I think, 585 
officers who were sent through the 
course of target practice. Out of that 
number, as I remember it, 60 or 65 
per cent qualified as expert riflemen; 
three-fourths of the others qualified 
as sharp-shooters, and only 2% or 3 
per cent did not qualify at all. That 
is out of 585 officers, and we would 
like for every officer in this brigade to 
qualify, if he can, as expert; if he can- 
not, as sharpshooter; qualify as some- 
thing, anyhow. Target practice should 
be undertaken at every opportunity 
possible; learn to shoot; show your 
men that you can shoot; firing on Class 
B range is materially important. Show 
your soldiers how to shoot. If your 
soldier cannot shoot straight there is no 
use to teach him how to march and how 
to drill, for if he cannot shoot and hit 
the other fellow, he had better be be- 
hind, for he will simply be in the way. 
Develop the intelligence and character 
of your men—these are qualities that 
help to make leaders—good noncom- 
missioned men—good 
officers. 


SC Iidiers— Rg 0d 


We are in a period of reorganiza- 


tion. We have new recruits—intelli- 
gent recruits—that in the course of a 
few months will make good soldiers in 
every sense of the word. Teach them 
the traditions of their organization; 
teach them love of country; teach them 
to venerate the past for the good there 
is in it; teach them to honor the flag; 
instill in them the proper spirit in or- 
der that they may show the greatest re- 
spect and take pride in the National 
Flag, the National Anthem and the 
uniform. 


D 
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Keeping in Touch 
Tue Eprror: 


The following suggestion is advanced 
for the good of the Infantry: 

Last spring I wrote, or rather sent 
out mimeograph propaganda to the 
former members of the 39th Infantry, 
hoping to get recruits in that way. 
From a recruiting standpoint my work 
was a failure, insofar as immediate re- 
sults were concerned. However, this 
result was produced—a great many of 
the old men wrote back to the regiment, 
some asked questions, many pledged 
their loyalty to us. I do not remember 
a single disgruntled letter. Many still 
write to me. 

We have, I should estimate, about 
two million ex-regulars in civil life. 
I include in that figure not only men 
who served under the old contract, but 
“drafted men,” who served in the 
Regular Army. They all considered 
themselves Regulars. 

When a man was discharged or de- 
mobilized we filed away his home ad- 
dress and then lost touch with him. 

I submit that these former soldiers 
are a big asset to the Regular Army. 
We can count on the loyalty of every 
one of them. At this time when both 
favorable opinion and recruits are 
needed we should not forget this asset. 

I suggest that in each regular regi- 
ment there be an office organized under 
a live-wire officer, which will be 
charged with keeping in touch with the 
old soldiers. I would not mention re- 
cruiting nor would I ask for help for 
any policy. Let them know that the 
old outfit stands ready to be of assist- 
ance, to tell them where Tom Smith is 
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now, who is the First Sergeant of Com- 
pany M, how many casualties D Com- 
pany had in the Argonne, how to get a 
certificate of service when a discharge 
is lost, how to get War Risk Insur- 
ance straightened out, etc., etc. 

I would also suggest that news bulle- 
tins be sent out from time to time. If 
this could not be paid for out of public 
funds the regulations should at least 
permit the use of organization funds 
for the purpose. 

If the ditch is dug, I predict that 
you will find plenty of water flowing 
through it. 

M. C. MITCHELL, 
Major, Infantry. 

[The suggestions of Major Mitchell 
are well worthy of serious considera- 
tion. Several of the Divisions now 
have Division Associations for the 
purpose of keeping the men in touch 
with the old outfits and they are serv- 
ing their purpose well. Through the 
publications of Associations the men 
are enabled to keep in touch with each 
other. The suggestion of an office in 
each regiment would be one of the best 
things that could be devised. There 
may come a time when the Army needs 
the support of every man in civil life 
that it can reach, and there is no doubt 
that we should take steps to keep our 
old men interested in the old company 
and regiment. We will be glad to hear 
from our members who may have tried 
out various expedients along the lines 
indicated.—Eprror. ] 


* * * 


The return to good times will come 
when employer and employe share the 
costs of temporary depression, when 
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banker and borrower share the risks 
of slowly deflating credit, when prom- 
ises are kept and the seller meets the 
buyer in the slow decline of prices, and 
the buyer meets the seller in a demand 
that prices shall be reduced rather than 
crashed.—Collier’s Weekly. 

* * * 
Elig’ bility for American Legion 
Tue Eprror: 

From numerous inquiries being re- 
ceived both in person by myself as I 
travel about the country and at the 
National Headquarters from members 
of the Regular Army, it appears that 
there is some misunderstanding among 
members of the regular establishment 
concerning their eligibility to member- 
ship in The American Legion. 

The elegibility clause of The Ameri- 
can Legion reads as follows: 

“Any person shall be eligible for 
membership in The American Legion 
who was regularly enlisted, drafted, 
inducted or commissioned, and who 
served on active duty in the Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps of the United 
States at some time during the period 
between April 6, 1917, and November 
11, 1918, both dates inclusive. or who 
being a citizen of the United States, 
at the time of his entr, therein, served 
on active duty in the Naval, Military 
or Air forces of any of the Govern- 
ments associated with the United States 
during the Great War; provided, that 
no person shall be entitled to member- 
ship (a) who, being in the Army, Navy 
or Marine Corps of the United States 
during said period, refused on con- 
scientious, political, or other grounds, 
to subject himself to military disci- 
pline or unqualified service, or, (b) 
who, being in such service, was sepa- 
rated therefrom under circumstances 


amounting to dishonorable discharge 
and has not subsequently been officially 
restored to an honorable status.” 

Every person whose service quali- 
fies him under this clause is eligible. 
Not only is he eligible, but he is wel- 
come and is urged to join. Service in 
the Army or in any other capacity sub- 
sequent to the signing of the Armistice 
does not affect eligibility. 

Officers and men of the Regular 
Army are eligible to The American Le- 
gion and are urged to join. All De- 
partments and Posts of The American 
Legion have been advised by bulletin 
of this fact and have been urged to 
extend an invitation and a welcome to 
all members of the Regular Army in 
the vicinity of established Posts of the 
American Legion. It will be appre- 
ciated if you will give this information 
to any persons who may address such 
inquiry to your office. 

F. W. Garpraitn, Jr., 
National Commander, 
American Legion. 
** * 


The nation that sends its sons to the 
battlefield ignorant of what is required 
of them is as equally criminal as the 
one that sends them there without am- 
munition. In either case they are but 
food for the slaughter. 


* * * 


Universal Military Training 


War teaches numberless lessons, and 
among the things that we learned from 
our part in the conflict with Germany is 
that, while our selected men made sol- 
diers that were the peers of any that 
have ever been mobilized in the history 
of the world, there was an astounding 
proportion (29 per cent) of the young 
men of the United States who were 
physically unfit for military service 
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We also learned that those who were 
fortunate enough to pass the examina- 
tions, in addition to the privilege of 
serving in a great cause, were so much 
benefited physically by their Army ex- 
perience that the duty of the Nation 
seems clearly to give all of its sons the 
privilege of such training. 

Since the Armistice has been signed 
there has been a reaction on the part 
of some against anything pertaining to 
the military branches of our Govern- 
ment. Gratitude seems shortlived when 
one remembers the wonderful achieve- 
ments of our Army during the war; 
and then contemplates the carping criti- 
cisms of politicians, who are holding up 
to the public eye the few mistakes that 
were made by those who organized, 
trained and equipped an Army of 
more than 4,000,000 in less than two 
years. The United States Army func- 
tioned during the war in a way that 
made every American feel proud of his 
country; but now that the danger is 
over, the need of preparedness for fu- 
ture wars seems to have been forgotten. 


BENEFITS TO THE SOUTH 


The Journal believes that universal 
military training would increase the ef- 
ficiency and promote the health and 
longevity of the future generations of 
Americans; but its greatest benefit 
would come to the people of the South 
for the reason that it would hasten the 
day when hook-worm and malaria will 
be eradicated. These diseases were 
practically eliminated from the military 
camps in the South during the war, 
though the civil populations in some 
of the same localities were infected in 
varying degrees. 

Some object to the bill because they 
fear that it would take the farmer boys 
from their homes when they are needed 


for work in the fields; but it would be 
easy to take them during the dull farm- 
ing seasons. It is the farmer boys that 
universal military training would bene- 
fit most, because they are the ones who 
suffer most from malaria, hookworm, 
typhoid, and other diseases that result 
from defective drainage and soil pollu- 
tion. 


THE ECONOMY OF UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING 


It is true that it would cost a con- 
siderable sum of money to carry out 
universal military training in the United 
States, though not so much as is 
claimed by the opponents of the bill. 
However, it would be the best busi- 
ness investment that the Nation could 
make for its citizens, because the 
waste from disease and physical de- 
fects that would be detected and pre- 
vented, or cured, if universal military 
training could be carried into effect, 
amounts to many times more than the 
money needed to give each young man 
in the United States the benefits of 
four months’ physical and hygienic 
education. 

Physicians, more than any other class 
of men, know what it would mean to 
the youth of this country to give them 
the physical training that would fit them 
to become soldiers, and they should 
express their views to their Senators 
and Congressman.—Southern Medical 
Journal. 


* * * 


The discipline which insures con- 
certed action in warfare, man’s most 
difficult and dangerous occupation, will 
produce equally good results when ap- 
plied to industry. With universal train- 
ing every man will acquire more or less 
of the spirit of discipline in his early 
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youth, and the standard aimed at will 
be uniform. 


* * * 


Matted Bedding 


In the December number of the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL appears a very inter- 
esting article written by Captain R. M. 
Wightman, 6th Infantry, giving his ex- 
periences in carrying out the idea of an 
article published in the Remount Serv- 
ice Bulletin for March 15, 1920, in 
which it was recommended that bed- 
ding be allowed to mat and remain in 
the stables where closed stables are in 
use. Captain Wightman has not had 
success in his efforts. 

This may be due to one or more of 
the following causes: 

(a) The stable may not be of the 
closed type so that the bedding is pro- 
tected from the weather. 

(b) The bedding may be too much 
shaken up each day and not allowed 
to mat, 

(c) His floors may not have been 
level and smooth, which would provide 
for drainage before the bedding was 
put down. 

(d) The manure may not have been 
thoroughly removed each day. 

This practice of permitting the bed- 
ding to remain from day to day must 
not be allowed to degenerate into a 
scheme to avoid cleaning the stable. It 
is probably easier to slight the cleaning 
where the bedding remains placed, and 
for this reason probably more super- 
vision is necessary than where the bed- 
ding is removed daily. 

Major E. A. Keyes, Cavalry, Com- 
manding Officer, War College Detach- 
ment, Fort Myer, Va., has tried out 
this scheme in his stables with most 
gratifying results and his remarks on 


his experience along these lines are 
given below: 

“I have three stables; one concrete 
stable containing eight box stalls, 18 
single stalls and 36 double stalls; two 
frame stables that originally contained 
20 single stalls each, but which have 
recently been remodeled into 10 box 
stalls each. I will take up each class 
of stalls separately as I had a little 
different experience with each kind. 

“The eight box stalls in the concrete 
stables were first made down with 
about two feet of new straw. Work- 
ing from the center of the stall the 
straw was banked around the walls to 
about three feet, leaving about one foot 
of straw in the center and the stall 
looking like a large hen’s nest. 

“These stalls are cared for daily as 
follows: with a fork take up enough 
straw to hold the droppings on the 
fork and remove the droppings and 
replace the straw. All the loose top 
straw, especially that around the sides, 
is well shaken and replaced. This 
softens the top bed and allows the air 
to circulate through it and dry it, which 
it does very readily. The bottom straw 
is not disturbed. A thin covering of 
clean straw is placed in the center each 
evening. This makes the bed clean 
and inviting at evening feed time, be- 
sides gradually deepening the mat. The 
mat formed more slowly in these stalls 
than in the others. In some of the 
stalls the horses stand most of the day, 
but the mats are now holding their 
shape well and are soft and clean at all 
times. Horses in them frequently lie 
down during the day as well as at night. 

“The double stalls were the easiest 
to mat, especially the rear half. The 
difficulty at first is the half next the 
manger. No wet straw is placed in 
this end. This is to prevent the fumes 
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from the urine on the wet straw pass- 
ing through the hay in the manger. At 
first the horses pawing at feeding time 
kept the mat next the manger chopped 
up and frequently pulled the straw to 
the center of the stall. At present most 
of the mats are holding well and I am 
getting better results each week. 

“In cleaning these stalls the stable 
police should get in the stall and work 
toward the heel post. Droppings on 
top should be removed as in the box 
stalls. The top loose straw is then 
moved towards the manger. Usually 
on the mat under this top straw will 
be found droppings that have been 
pressed down by the hind feet. Fac- 
ing the heel posts the points of the 
tines of the fork should be shoved into 
the top layer of the mat and by means 
of a short, quick jerk upwards of the 
fork the droppings will be loosened 
and thrown towards the back and thus 
removed. Care should be taken not to 
insert the fork too deep in the mat and 
thus tear the mat apart. Take a small 
amount of the loose straw on the fork 
sq that it lies flat on the fork and place 
it at one of the heel posts. Lay a line 
of these small mats across the back 
of the stall to the other heel post. Con- 
tinue this to the manger, allowing each 
line to siightly overlap the preceding 
one. This insures a firm, even mat. 
The stall is now ready for a light cov- 
ering of clean straw. With the foot, 
press down the loose ends of the straw 
at the back of the stall and above them 
under the mat. This binds the mat 
and leaves it neat. 

“In the single stalls there was a ten- 
dency to allow the mat at the back of 
the stall to build up quicker than the 
front and thus throw most of the 
weight of the horse on his front legs. 
This was overcome by working the wet 


mat a little farther to the front and 
building the dry hay higher against the 
manger than in the double stalls. 

“As stated above, the stalls in the 
frame stables were first matted as sin- 
gle stalls. Later every other partition 
was taken out and box stalls made. It 
was necessary to take half the wet mat 
from what was in the back of the sin- 
gle stalls and place it in the half of the 
box stalls that was the front of the sin- 
gle stalls to make the mat in the box 
stall uniform in thickness. The stalls 
were then made down as were the box 
stalls in the concrete stables. I think 
that now these are the better of the box 
stalls. The horses in these stalls paw- 
ing around the feed boxes do not tear 
up this mat. 

“In inspecting at night and in the 
morning before the stables are emptied, 
I detect no more odor than before mat- 
ting was tried. Shortly after the sta- 
bles are cleaned in the morning there is 
no odor in them from the mats. Prac- 
tically all the horses now lie down after 
eating their hay, whereas formerly 
only a small percentage lay down at 
night. The horses look better and 
brighter, although I am feeding four 
pounds less oats than they had last 
winter. In like weather, frost at night, 
last winter I had the north windows 
open and unlined covers on. I use 
these covers to keep the hair smooth 
and flat rather than for warmth. For- 
merly for 93 horses, I used 650 pounds 
of straw per day; I am now using 250 
pounds. 

“To sum up, I am for the mats, and 
for the following reasons: 

“(a) They make a soft bed that the 
horse uses, thereby giving him needed 
rest and keeps him in better condition 
and spirits. 

“(b) They are warmer. 
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“(c) They allow more ventilation 
and less covers. 

“(d) The feet are kept moist, but 
not dirty, and in better condition. 

“(e) Horses can stand in the stall 
all day without standing in slop or cut- 
ting the stalls up. 

“(f) They require less straw. 

“(g) By the horses keeping warm 
and comfortable at night they require 
less feed to keep them fat. 

“(h) Stalls are easier to clean and 
keep up. 

“(i) They do not give off an odor. 

“In the spring I expect to take up 
the mats and replace the floors with 
new clay. I believe that stalls with 
concrete or brick floors and a mat 
would be better than clay. When the 
mats are taken out the floors could be 
scrubbed and disinfected."—The Re- 
mount Bulletin. 

* * * 


Mexico is the land of climaxes. The 
latest is Villa appealing for protection 
from the bandits. 

* * * 


The Press and Army Reduction 
A further reduction in the size of 
the American Army seems improbable 
if the press correctly represents the 


view of the public. A few writers ac- 
cepted the figure of 150,000 men when 
that figure seemed to be the decision of 
Congress, but when it was finally an- 
nounced that 175,000 was to be the 
limit of our land and air forces a num- 
ber of voices were raised in protest 
that this was not enough. 

The Greensboro (N. C.) News (in- 
dependent) declares that now that “the 
United States has flatly refused to as- 
sociate itself with the only interna- 
tional organization looking to the even- 
tual reduction in the size of all armies” 


it is clearly “the business of the coun- 
try to look to its own defenses,” and 
“the job of defending as far-flung a 
nation as this one calls rather for a 
million men.” 

While it reflects a similar view the 
Indianapolis News (independent) is 
somewhat more moderate in its de- 
mand. 

“An army of 200,000 men,” it says, 
“would be a very modest force, smaller, 
in all probability, than we would be ex- 
pected to maintain even as a member 
of the league of nations. The recom- 
mendations of Gen. Pershing, the Sec- 
retary of War and the military com- 
mittee of the Senate, all of which were 
overruled, are surely entitled to respect- 
ful consideration.” 

Calling attention to the fact that the 
chief duty of the Army is garrisoning 
our possessions, which suggests the 
probability that 150,000 men “may be 
needed outside of the United States,” 
the Chicago Tribune (independent re- 
publican) calls it “fool’s economy” to 
reduce the Army “below the strength 
necessary for the duties it must per- 
form.” 

The Altoona Mirror (independent) 
after reviewing the condition of “tur- 
moil” in the world and stating that 
“the great powers are not disarming” 
makes the ironical comment that “Gen. 
Pershing has suggested the minimum 
limit be set at 200,000. But, of course, 
he’s only a soldier, and knows nothing 
about politics.” The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (independent democratic) also 
reminds its readers that “the world 
situation is not yet such as would per- 
mit the United States to revert to its 
pre-war state of unpreparedness,” and 
heads its comment “questionable 
economy.” 


The Chicago Post (independent) 
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considers that the voted 175,000 would 
be “sufficient to look after the Philip- 
pines, Panama and do police work in 
the United States,” but ‘on the basis 
of a semi-assured peace,” beyond this 
much, “nothing.” Congress, it adds, 
therefore “votes unpreparedness.” The 
New Orleans Times Picayune (inde- 
pendent democratic) is less emphatic 
in its objections to the action of Con- 
gress and admits that it “cannot judge” 
whether the question of economy or 
military need should have the greater 
weight. 

The Florida Metropolis (democratic) 
also feels that “a reduction in appro- 
priations” will place “a handicap on 
all branches of the services,” and men- 
tions that the new Army is “no longer 
a monotonous grind,” but is now “a 
university which has as its aim the 
development of the men who make 
up its strength.” The Metropolis be- 
lieves further that, “regardless of the 
talk about disarmament and the agi- 
tation to that end, we will always need 
an adequate Army and Navy—and 
they should be the best in the world.” 

The figure of 175,000, however, 
which Congress selected, meets with 
the approval of a number of papers, 
among them the New York Globe (in- 
dependent), which thinks that unless 
the nations “sign away their present 
establishments at a disarmament coun- 
cil” or if we should “care to combine 
a Regular Army with some efficient 
type of volunteer organization,” we 
might do with less, but as it is the 
present force “is consequently as good 
a size as we can select.” 

Although-the Wichita Eagle (inde- 
pendent) declares that “something ab- 
solutely must be done to reduce the 
scale of prodigal spending upon which 
this nation is now operating,” it accepts 


as adequate a standing Army of 175. 
000, which “is large enough for the 
United States in times of peace.” The 
Norfolk Virginian Pilot (independent 
democratic) praises Congress for its 
wise decision to “retrench,” and says 
that “an Army of 175,000 enlisted men 
seems adequate to provide us with a 
‘margin of safety’ until the prostrate 
world begins again to show signs of 
spoiling for a fight.” 

Both the Florida Times-Union 
(democratic) and Labor (Washington, 
D. C.) oppose the bill, the former on 
the argument that “before the war the 
United States maintained an Army of 
less than 150,000 men” and conditions 
require no larger Army now. 

* * * 


Before committing ourselves on the 
subject of the proposed blue laws we 
want to learn whether they bar Sun- 
day practice on the cornet.—Marion 
Star. 

* * * 


A Recruiting Record 

One of the best individual recruiting 
records that has come to our notice is 
that of Private, lst Class, Henrik Sven- 
ningsen, Company E, 3rd_ Infantry, 
who, while on a month’s furlough in 
New York constituted himself a re- 
cruiter for his company and regiment. 
During the period Private Svenningsen 
secured twenty-one accepted recruits 
for his company. 

This is the kind of work that will 
keep the Infantry up to its authorized 
strength. 

* * * 


A Pontiac telephone operator got a 
posse together to hunt for a burglar. 
One thing a telephone operator can 
get is a posse—that is no particular 
number. —Detroit News. 
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Diamond Dust 

Diamond Dust, the Fifth Division 
newspaper, has been revived and is 
again a reality. Publication had to be 
suspended for a time on account of the 
reduced strength of the division, but 
now that it is up to peace strength the 
paper is able to resume publication. It 
is a bright, 12 to 16 page paper, brim- 
ful of the doings, and the comings and 
goings of the division. 

We congratulate the management on 
the high standard of the sheet and we 
predict a bright future for it. 

a 


In Russia’s present anxiety for gen- 
eral commerce Lenin would be justi- 
fied in discharging the publicity man 
who sent out that item about running 
the entire soviet business without the 
use of money. 

* * * 
The “One Army” Spirit 

Progress in National Guard matters 
depends upon progress in the problem 
of National Defense as a whole. To 
promote true progress all officers of 
the Army of the United States should 
cultivate the “One Army” spirit, and 
should habitually think more in terms 
of the Nation and less in those of the 
locality, the State or branch of service, 
whether they belong to Regular Army, 
National Guard or Keserves. We 
should all forget our relatively few 
past differences and on every proper 
occasion should propagate the truth 
that the military obligations of the citi- 
zen contemplated by the founders of 
the Government and definitely em- 
bodied in the Constitution can only be 
efficiently met by service of a much 
larger number of citizens than ever be- 
fore in units of a properly organized 
Army of the United States and that 


suitable universal military training at 
the proper age of all citizens is the only 
“square deal,” and the only firm foun- 
dation on which to build the National 
Defense. Bearing in mind the present 
world ferment, and that we have no 
assurance of immunity from future 
wars, the necessity for better national 
education in true preparedness should 
be the mot d’ordre of all good citizens 

We should insist that. our best in- 
surance against future war—our best 
assurance of success, should war come 


—our only protection against the repe- 
tition of the wastefulness of all our 
past wars—our continued existence as 
a worthy member of the family of Na- 
tions—possibly our future existence as 
a Nation—lies in “preparedness” prop- 


erly conceived and carried out. The 
development of the National Guard will 
be promoted, and the National Guard 
will successfully play, in conjunction 
with the other elements named, the im- 
portant rdle assigned it in the National 
Defense, in a degree largely corre- 
sponding with the progress of the edu- 
cation of all citizens (and especially our 
young men) along the patriotic lines 
above indicated. 
Rospert H. Nos te, 
Officer in Charge: of National 
Guard Affairs, Ninth Corps Area. 


» + * 


The fellow who said that overcoats 
can be bought for a song must be talk- 
ing about one of Caruso’s songs. 


* * * 


Reserve and National Guard Officers 
at the Infantry School 
Reserve officers and National Guard 
officers will be given an opportunity 
to take courses of training at the In- 
fantry School just as soon as accom- 
modations can be made available for 
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them. It is the intention of the War 
Department to provide at least one 
graduate for each battalion and com- 
pany. It is estimated that when the 
plan is in full operation that there will 
be some 300 officers taking these spe- 
cial courses annually. 

The whole question resolves itself 
into one of accommodations. If the 
Congress will provide the necessary 
funds at the persent session for the 
completion of the Infantry School the 
courses can probably start next fall. 
If there is delay in this matter there 
will be a corresponding delay in get- 
ting the courses under way. 

The courses will be along the lines 
of the present three months’ course 
provided for the officers of the National 
Guard and it is contemplated that an 
additional month’s course will be pro- 
vided for those selected for special 
training. 

The plan opens up great possibilities 
for the Reserves and National Guard 
and assures a corps of trained officers 
in those elements of the national de- 
fense. 

** * 

Petrograd is now inhabited by crip- 
ples; at least the population has been 
reduced 71 per cent and it is assumed 
that everybody who could walk left.— 
St. Paul News. 

* * * 
Proficiency Record of Soldier 

For some years I have been trying to 
devise a practicable method for record- 
ing the proficiency of enlisted men in 
items of required instruction. 

There is presented herewith a blank 
for that purpose which may serve not 
only to save time ordinarily lost in 
repetition and as a record for the con- 
venience of the company commander, 


but also as an automatic substitute for 
programs of instruction. 

If a company, battalion or regimental 
commander runs over the records he 
will very soon see what instruction is 
required by the organization and by 
the individuals composing it. 

No one is expected to accept the list 
of items as the best that can be made; 
it is only a start and as such is offered 
the JourNAt for publication for the 
benefit of organization commanders. 

The subjects included on the rating 


card are as follows: 


Physical 
Strength tests Digging 
Running tests Marching 
Jumping tests Boxing 
Scaling tests Wrestling 
Climbing Swimming 


Sustained rifle fire 
Garrison Training 


Nomenclature, care 
and use of rifle 
Rifle marksmanship 


Auto-rifle marks- 
manship 

Pistol) marksman- 
ship 

Estimating distance 
Musketry 


Bayonet, and Hand- 
to-hand Fighting 

Gas 

Grenades, hand 

Grenades, rifle 


Manipulation of 
field equipment 
Individual cooking 
Cordage and knots 
Carrying messages 
Military courtesy 
First Aid 
Personal hygiene 
Signaling 
School of Soldier 
School of Squad 
School of Platoon 
School of Company 
Interior Guard Duty 


Field Training 
(Open warfare) 


Patrolling 
Advance guard 
Flank guard 
Rear guard 
March outpost 
Outpost duty 


Convoy 

Route marching 
Defense 

Attack 

Position in readiness 
Map reading 


Night movements 
Ficld Training 
(Position warfare) 


Field fortification 

Trench routine 

Trench sanitation 

Reliefs, preparation 
for 

Reliefs, operation of 


Offense 

Raids 

Preparation for at- 
tack 

Organization of new 
positions 


fense 
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Specialties 


37mm gunner 
Light mortar gun 
Gas NCO 
Demolitions 
Cook 

Clerk 

Mechanic 
Bugler 
Wagoner 
Equitation 

Care of animals 
Chauffeur 


Sniper 

Scout 

Runner : 

Communications, 
wire 

Communications, 
radio 

Communications, 
pyrotechnics 

Machine gunner 

Map making 

Range taker 


The following instructions for the 
tests are printed on the back page of 
the rating card: 


INSTRUCTIONS 
When a soldier is deemed by his 


immediate C, O. to be qualified in any 
one of the lettered subdivisions, or in 
any important part of one, this officer 
will, as soon as practicable, arrange 
for a test to be conducted under the 
supervision of the battalion com- 
mander. The testing officer will be 
guided by W. D. Doc. No. 844 insofar 
as it is applicable; and by the normal 
standards for trained combat troops. 

If the soldier is found qualified, the 
testing officer will enter the date, fol- 
lowed by his signature, on the appro- 
priate line, an entry being made for 
each subdivision, but not for the head- 
ing as a whole. 

The rating will be the result of the 
testing officer’s personal observation 
only. See following headings: 

(a) Enter name and Serial No. only. 

(6) When the soldier has partici- 
pated in a maneuver where more than 
a regiment was engaged, the largest 
unit so engaged will be specified. 

(c) These tests should, if practi- 
cable, take the form of competitions. 
_(d) Testing officers will not rate 
rifle, auto-rifle or pistol marksmanship ; 


but the actual qualification obtained in 
record practice will be entered in the 
space for signature. In case the sol- 
dier fails to qualify, no entry will be 
made. 

(g) The headings under “Specialist” 
will be used primarily to rate soldiers 
serving in other than rifle companies, 
but every soldier will be encouraged and 
aided to add some of these to his other 
attainments. Blank lines are left for 
further headings, such as farrier, black- 
smith, tailor, barber, drummer, etc.; 
but such additions will be confined to 
specialties necessary to the functioning 
of combat units. Testing officers may 
request advice or assistance in rating 
specialties. 

This form will be given to the sol- 
dier upon his discharge. 

CHARLES GERHARDT, 
Colonel 36th Infantry. 
* * * 

Soviet sympathizers who say Russia 
has a right to choose her own form of 
government are not willing to admit 
that the people of the United States 
have the same right.—Boston Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. 


* * * 


New York State Bonus 

The following information relative to 
the distribution of the New York State 
Bonus to the soldiers of the World 
War from that State is published for 
the information of our readers: 

STATE OF NEW YORK 
Office of the Attorney-General, 
Albany, November 6, 1920. 

Anticipating many inquiries from 
soldiers with respect to the bonus pro- 
vided for by chapter 872 of the Laws 
of 1920 (New York), which became 
effective on November 2, 1920, when 
it was ratified by the people at the gen- 
eral election. I have prepared the fol- 
lowing statement of information, hop- 
ing it will answer most of the ques- 
tions : 
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The law (chapter 872 of the Laws 
of 1920) does not provide any ma- 
chinery for the distribution of the 
bonus. The legislature seems to have 
considered it advisable not to provide 
for all the details until it was sure of 
the money, and the people had to be 
consulted, under the constitution before 
the money couid be raised. 

Now that the statute is effective the 
comptroller may proceed to issue and 
sell bonds. But until the next legisla- 
ture meets the money cannot be paid 
out. Section 3 of the act specifically 
states that the moneys shall be distrib- 
uted by a commission created by the 
legislature for the purpose. The com- 
mission has not yet been created. Its 
creation will undoubtedly be one of the 
first acts of the legislature of 1921. 

The bonus will be payable on applica- 
tion to the commission. The time limit 
for applications will be fixed by the 
legislature. 

Qualifications necessary to entitle a 
person to the bonus are as follows: 

(1) It is payable to both men and 
women. 

(2) The applicant must have been 
enlisted, inducted, warranted, or com- 
missioned in the military or naval serv- 
ice of the United States. 

(3) The applicant must have served 
honorably in active duty at some time 
between April 6, 1917, and November 
1i, 1918. 

(4) Such active service must have 
been for a period of more than two 
months. 

(5) The applicant must have been a 
resident of the State of New York 
when he entered the service, and must 
have been a resident of the State of 
New York on November 2, 1920. 

(6) The applicant must have been 
honorably separated or discharged from 
the military service, or be still in the 
service (active, reserve or retired). 

Officers above the grade of captain in 
the army or marine corps and officers 
above the grade of lieutenant, senior 
grade, in the navy, are not entitled to 
the bonus, nor are men whose only serv- 


ice was in the Students’ Training Corps. 

The amount of the bonus payable to 
each person entitled is $10 for each 
month or major fraction of active 
service, but not more than $250 alto- 
gether. 

No bonus will be paid to a person 
who has received a bonus from another 
State. 

If a person entitled to a bonus has 
died, the bonus is payable to surviving 
relatives in the following order: Hus- 
band or wife, child, mother, father, 
brother, sister. If none of these sur- 
vive, more distant relatives do not be- 
come entitled to the bonus. 

Soldiers are advised that no State 
officer has power to make payments at 
present, and nothing can be gained by 
sending applications to any State off- 
cer until the legislature meets. When 
provision is made for a distributing 
commission it will undoubtedly give 
public notice of the proper method of 
making applications. 

Cuartes D. NewrTon, 
Attorney-General. 
* * * 


A headline reads, “Rabbit Kills Three 
Cats.” We wonder who had the Hootch 
—the rabbit or the editor? 

* * * 


Flaunting Japan 

Citizens of Harlingen, Tex., were 
at the railroad station to meet a train 
bringing in two Japanese families 
from the west intending to settle on 
farm lands. The Japanese were told 
that their presence was undesirable and 
that, while they might remain over- 
night, they would be expected to de- 
part within twenty-four hours. 

The dispatch said that the citizens 
did not make any threats, but the inci- 
dent has the significance of a fore- 
runner of bad news. When all condi- 
tions are prepared for a war, such 
incidents may precipitate it. The com- 
parative triviality is the spark. 
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This particular incident probably will 
come to nothing, but it proves the de- 
velopment of temper in the United 
States. We believe that the one con- 
sideration which is holding back Japan 
now is the fact that the United States, 
and not Japan, has the second navy. 
The fact that we are in Japan’s way, 
the fact that we obstruct her develop- 
ment, that we are in Asia, from which 
she is ejecting whites, and the fact 
that in the United States we officially 
discriminate against her citizens and 
that our citizens individually flaunt 
them, these facts are causes of war. 

They will not cause a war which 
Japan cannot win. If they cause one, 
it will be one Japan thinks she can win. 
Until that time comes when Japan 
thinks she can win, Japan will use 
diplomatic remonstrance. When_ it 
does come she will use guns. 

These are facts that even a careless 
people may learn if they will.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


* * * 


When it gets cheaper to buy winter 
clothing than it does to spend the season 
in the Southland more of us will stay 
at home. 


* * * 


All Stand and Sing 

Oh, say can you sing from the start to 
the end 

When so proudly you stand for when 
orchestras play it? 

When the whole congregation, in voices 
that blend, 

Strike up the grand tune and then tor- 
ture and slay it. 

How valiant they shout when they’re 
first starting out, 

But “the dawn’s early light” finds them 
floundering about ; 


‘Tis “The Star Spangled Banner” 
they’re trying to sing, 

But they don’t know the words of the 
precious, brave thing. 

Hark, “the twilight’s last gleaming” has 
some of them stopped, 

But the valiant survivors press forward 
serenely 

To “the ramparts we watched” when 
some others are dropped, 

And the loss of the leaders is manifest 
keenly, 

Then “the rockets’ red glare” gives the 
bravest a scare, 

And there’s few left to face “the bombs 
bursting in air.” 

"Tis a thin line of heroes that manage 
to save 

The last of the verse and “the home 
of the brave.” 

—Current Opinion. 
* * * / 

If that Illinois woman had starved 

her husband instead of herself she may 

have had a chance to convert him. 


~*~ * * 


Contributions for the Infantry Team 
The following contributions for the 
Infantry Team fund are acknowledged: 


Maj. E. E. Lewis, Inf 

Lieut. Col. W. H. Waldron, Inf. 
Colonel Wolf, 9th Inf 

Major Culberson, 9th Inf 
Major Stoll, 9th Inf 

Major Harris, 9th Inf 

Major Wilson, 9th Inf 
Captain Cooke, 9th Inf 

Captain Finlayson, 9th Inf 
Captain Freeborn, 9th Inf 
Captain Foley, 9th Inf 

Capt. Harvey, L. I., 9th Inf.... 
Capt. Harvey, J. J., 9th Inf 
Captain Smith, 9th Inf 
Captain Tripp, 9th Inf 

Ist Lt. Anderson, 9th Inf 

Ist Lt. Brown, 9th Inf 

Ist Lt. Cain, 9th Inf 


$1.00 
1.00 
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Ist Lt. Cochran, 9th Inf......... $1.00 
Ist Lt. Day, 9th Inf........... 1.00 
Ist Lt. Finley, 9th Inf.......... 1.00 
Ist Lt. Herschfield, 9th Inf.... 1.00 
Ist Lt. Hutchings, 9th Inf..... 1.00 
Ist Lt. Lippincott, 9th Inf..... 1.00 
Ist Lt. Mackenzie, 9th Inf..... 1.00 
Ist Lt. McCarthy, 9th Inf..... 1.00 
Ist Lt. Pence, 9th Inf......... 1.00 
Ist Lt. Rankin, 9th Inf........ 1.00 
Ist Lt. Roberts, 9th Inf....... 1.00 
Ist Lt. Schweickert, 9th Inf... 1.00 
Ist Lt. Starkey, 9th Inf........ 1.00 
Ist Lt. Wilson, 9th Inf........ 1.00 
2d Lt. Bates, 9th Inf.......... 1.00 
2d Lt. Hanley, 9th Inf......... 1.00 
2d Lt. Keller, 9th Inf......... 1.00 
2d Lt. Kerr, 9th Inf.......... 1.00 
2d Lt. LeToney, 9th Inf....... 1.00 
2d Lt. Mansfield, 9th Inf...... 1.00 
Eee eh OY ar 1.00 
Chaplain Crosby, 9th Inf...... 1.00 
Lt. Royals, 9th Inf............ 1.00 
Company C, 9th Inf........... 15.00 


Howitzer Co., 9th Inf......... 





Total 


Funds are needed for the Infantry 
team that will represent us in the Na- 
tional Matches this coming summer. 
The money will be used to provide the 
team with accessories that are not fur- 


nished by the Government, such as 
hand-loaded ammunition, articles to 
supplement the ration for the mess of 
the soldier members of the team and 
to provide certain comforts that the 
team should have. 

It is not necessary that any one per- 
son contribute a large amount. If 
every officer and soldier would con- 
tribute a small sum the fund would 
soon grow to the desired proportions. 
The 9th Infantry has led the way— 
blazed the trail. Which will be the 
next regiment to come across? 

The soldiers of the Infantry should 
be given an opportunity to donate their 
mite to the fund. It is suggested that 
the first sergeant in each Infantry com- 
pany pass the hat and collect the odd 
pennies at pay day. Such a plan would 
produce decisive results and the ag- 
gregate will produce a fund that will 
place our Infantry team where it 
should be with respect to funds. 

Let this matter be taken up in every 
Infantry company. Your contribution 
to the fund will be acknowledged in 
the columns of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


D 





Editorial Department 


Our Disabled Veterans 


It is indeed refreshing to note that 
our leading magazines and the press 
in general are taking up the question 
of the responsibility of the Government 
to the disabled veterans of the war. 
When the gross neglect and injustice 
has been sufficiently paraded we may 
expect to see definite steps taken to 
correct the abuses. 

It is simply a question of misman- 
agement, divided responsibility and 
wasted effoft. 

In the first place, there are three 
separate agencies charged with the task. 
The heart-breaking, red-tape entangle- 
ments of any one of the three are suffi- 
cient to baffle the physically sound 
veteran let alone the poor unfortunate 
who is all but down and out. 

The rehabilitation of the wounded 
soldier requires that three things be 
done: 

1. He must have good and sufficient 
medical treatment when he requires it. 
This is the function of the Public 
Health Service. 

2. He must be given vocational train- 
ing that will eventually enable him to 
support himself. This is the function 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

3. He must be financially supported 
while he is undergoing medical treat- 
ment or while he is receiving vocational 
training. 

These three needs have been duly 
recognized and provided for after a 
fashion. What has not been realized 
in providing for them is that these are 
the needs of one man all at the same 
time. They are not the needs of three 


different men nor the needs of one man 
at three different times. Briefly, they 
are simultaneous, and unless they are 
regarded as such any plan for relief 
will break down in its practical opera- 
tion. 

Each three of the governmental agen- 
cies charged with the work is an in- 
stitution complete in itself—administra- 
tively independent of the other two and 
working along its own lines. The re- 
sult is administrative chaos, duplica- 
tion of effort, wasted energy, and con- 
flict of authority; all of which is to be 
expected. Who is the victim? The 
disabled soldier, of course. By the 
time he, individually and personally, 
gets all of these governmental agencies 
coordinated on his own particular case, 
he is ready to pass on into the here- 
after—and that is exactly what many 
of them have done. 

The representatives of the American 
Legion are doing everything in their 
power to bring about reforms in the 
present system and have collected data 
on some typical cases which they have 
included in a memorial to Congress in 
an appeal for relief. A number of 
these specific cases are cited in the 
American Legion memorial as follows: 


Clarence Gleason, although totally 
and permanently disabled, received no 
compensation whatsoever from the time 
of his discharge, July 3, 1919, until 


his death in November, 1920. Six 
weeks before he died his case came 
to the attention of the American Le- 
gion, who took the matter up by tele- 
graph with Washington, but no settle- 
ment could be made. Gleason died in 
poverty, railing against the Govern- 
ment. 
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John Murray was wounded in Octo- 
ber, 1918, and discharged from the 
Army July 8, 1919, after his right leg 
had been amputated just below the hip, 
and suffering from tuberculosis con- 
tracted from exposure in the service. 
He was awarded compensation on a 
total temporary basis. In November, 
1919, this was cut to a 60 per cent 
basis, but, after protest, was again 
raised to total temporary rating in 
January, 1920. After repeated efforts, 
Murray was declared, on March 16, 
1920, to be totally and permanently 
disabled, though no payments were ever 
received by him on this award. On 
April 10 the Bureau of War-Risk In- 
surance was telegraphed that “John 
Murray received no payment for last 
two months. Please expedite checks 
so he can sign them before he dies, to 
pay funeral expenses.” Murray died 
on April 16, but the checks did not 
arrive until six days later. 

James A. Day submitted claim for 
compensation about eight months prior 
to his death but never received any set- 
tlement of it. He died still waiting 


upon investigation and examination 
necessary to complete “the data re- 
quired.” 


In Chattanooga, Tenn., a_ shell- 
shocked veteran was picked up on the 
streets and remanded to jail. He was 
in a filthy cell five months without a 
haircut. Later removed to insane asy- 
lum as charity patient. 

Other typical cases were collected by 
Mr. J. W. R. Smith and published in 
the American Legion Weekly, from the 
columns of which magazine we quote 
as follows: 

One fine morning, some three years 
ago, John C. Kellar, of Olean, New 
York, slung his pack on his back, 
marched aboard a transport, and put 
to sea, just as many thousands of other 
good Americans did the same week. 
France, rest-camps, and training sec- 
tors and marching and mud and the 
trenches and then gas and influenza and 
the Armistice—that was the war-diary 


of Kellar, as it was of many thousands 
more. 

Finally Kellar came home. He was 
discharged from the Army and went 
to work. He soon found that his lungs 
were going bad on him. He stopped 
work and went to a hospital. He put in 
a claim for compensation from the 
Government. 

The Government granted him about 
one-half the amount he thought he was 
entitled to under the law. Kellar pro- 
tested. He protested in person to the 
Government agents whom he could see; 
he protested in writing to the Bureau 
of War-Risk Insurance in Washing- 
ton. Weeks passed, and months. He 
was moved from one hospital to an- 
other, eventually being sent to one at 
Washington. His health was not im- 
proving. Worry and uncertainty over 
his claim for compensation aggravated 
his condition. 

Finally, early last month, his claim 
was allowed in full. The Government, 
in effect, admitted its error. There had 
been a technicality in the law. The 
point required a hair-line ruling by the 
Treasury Department. The Treasury 
Department, after pondering the matter 
for a year or two, had reached its de- 
cision. The day after Kellar’s claim 
was granted—but before word reached 
him—Kellar walked into the ten-story 
headquarters of the Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance, in Washington, to 
make a last desperate personal appeal 
for his cause. Before he could voice 
his claim he was seized with a pul- 
monary hemorrhage and died. 

Now it is just an accident that Kellar 
died in the headquarters of the Bureau 
of War-Risk Insurance. It would 
probably be grossly unfair to attribute 
responsibility for his death to the Bu- 
reau—or to the Treasury Department, 
or to Congress or to any of the agencies 
charged with the responsibility for this 
country’s disabled in the World War. 
There are good men in all these bodies 
doing their level best for the disabled 
ex-service man. Some splendid accom- 
plishments have been achieved. Many 
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thousands of men are getting their com- 
pensation and insurance and hospitali- 
zation and vocational education in the 
orderly and undisturbed course of 
events. 

But Kellar is dead—and there are 
many Kellars, casuals of misfortune, 
dying day by day. They are the vic- 
tims of the combination of bad laws, 
inadequate facilities, technicalities, red 
tape, lack of coordination, and ineffi- 
ciency which marks the Government’s 
care of its disabled charges. Just as 
present conditions make possible such 
cases, they make impossible and fruit- 
less any effort definitely to fix the 
blame for them. .. . 

There are Kellars too weak to drag 
themselves to Washington, dying wher- 
ever their miserable lot happens to be, 
in almshouses, in insane asylums, in 
private hospitals and institutions run 
for profit, in tents, in cellars, in gar- 
rets, in jails. 

There are Kellars sick in bed who 
have appealed to the Government which 
they fought to preserve who have re- 
ceived twenty-five dollars, fifteen dol- 
lars, eight dollars, four dollars and a 
half a month, 

There are Kellars with grants of 
eighty dollars a month whose allow- 
ance without notice and without appar- 
ent reason has unexpectedly been cut to 
twenty dollars a month, to twelve dol- 
lars. and even less. 

There are Kellars who have appealed 
to the Government and who, after two, 
three, six, eight, and twelve months, 
have received no answer at all. 

There are Kellars who have never 
received a government check, who have 
never felt the sheets of a government 
bed, Kellars dying whose loved ones 
and dependents can only sit by in desti- 
tution and want and watch them die. 
Kellars growing sicker day by day. 
Kellars without money. Kellars with- 
out hospital beds. Kellers just S. O. L. 

In Public Health Service Hospital 
No. 41 at New Haven, Conn., fourteen 
disabled ex-service men, nearly all of 
them tubercular, died while the Govern- 


ment debated the technicality of 
whether or not they could be granted 
the maximum allowance for total dis- 
ability. Among the thousands of cases 
which came to the attention of the 
American Legion are many similar to 
these. 

We believe that the people of this 
country want the disabled veterans 
properly cared for. We are charitable 
enough to believe that the great ma- 
jority think they are being properly 
cared for. It is a matter of thought- 
lessness—a spirit of “The agencies have 
been provided, Let George do it!” But 
George is not doing it. The investi- 
gations of the American Legion show 
conclusively that it is not being properly 
done. 

The Legion is not criticising without 


suggesting a remedy. In the memorial 


to Congress they make definite recom- 
mendations in the following terms: 


From a scientific standpoint the func- 
tions of training, treatment, and com- 
pensation must be combined. From an 
administrative standpoint the functions 
of the three agencies—the Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance, the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, and the Pub- 
lic Health Service must be coordinated, 
their machinery decentralized, and all 
three placed under a common control. 
The disabled man has a right to deal 
with one agency, which shall take care 
of his physical, vocational, and financial 
restoration. 

To do this there must be a new law 
which shall physically consolidate and 
coordinate the activities of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, the 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, and 
the Public Health Service, and place 
the unified organization under a single 
administrative head. The whole must 
be decentralized. 

The unified organization should be 
provided at once with an appropriation 
sufficient to buy, build, and enlarge hos- 
pitals to provide and maintain facilities 
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ample to relieve the present situation 
with reference to hospitalization and to 
prevent its recurrence. 

The deficiencies have been set forth 
in detail. The remedy has been pointed 
out. There should be no delay in the 
enactment of laws that will surely ap- 
ply it. 

Let us have this great wrong set 
right. 


® 
Our Officer-Noncoms 


What is to become of our old non- 
commissioned officers—the men who 
were taken from the ranks in 1917, 
commissioned in the Army, and who, 
for one reason or another have failed 
in securing a commission in the regular 
establishment ? 

Many of these men rendered valu- 
able and even distinguished service 
during the war. Many of them were 
promoted to field rank before its end. 
All served honestly and faithfully fill- 
ing positions in which they could 
hardly have been replaced. These men 
were the life-savers of the situation in 
1917 when the National Army Divi- 
sions were being organized in canton- 
ments throughout the country. They 
were the men experienced in the way 
things are done in the Army and to 
their lot fell the job of keeping the 
bulk of the Army administration 
straight. In one cantonment, and old 
ex-sergeant, wearing the bars of a 
captain in the Quartermaster Corps, 
sat down at a pine table and from 
memory alone submitted the requisi- 
tions from which forty thousand men 
were later fed. Another established a 
school in which the cooks of the entire 
cantonment were trained. Another 
took over the job of finance officer for 


the camp. Others fell into appropriate 
niches in every cantonment in the 
country and did like service. Follow- 
ing the Armistice, they remained in the 
thankless service of cleaning up after 
the war. 

Now, many of these same men find 
themselves faced with the alternative 
of reenlisting and going back to their 
old grades in the ranks, or of throw- 
ing away fifteen, twenty, twenty-five 
years service toward retirement and 
taking a chance in civil life. 

An attempt, of a kind, has been made 
to provide for them by creating the 
grade of warrant officer, but it has 
failed to solve the problem for these 
men. The warrant grade is not at- 
tractive to the old soldier man. In the 
first place, it deprives him of some of 
his retirement advantages. In the next 
place, the pay is not as great as that of 
the old non-commissioned — grade. 
Finally, the duty to which he may be 
assigned, in the majority of cases 
purely clerical, does not appeal to him. 

It is, of course, late in the day to 
consider ways and means of rewarding 
these deserving men. Many of them, 
discouraged at the prospects, have 
left the army and are hard at work 
making other places for themselves. 
Congress has done what it deemed its 
duty by the Army, and, burdened by 
the task of providing ways and means 
of paying the huge war debts, is in no 
mood to consider claims as modest as 
these. 

A provision granting the privilege of 
retirement to all ex-officer soldiers of 
honorable record and of at least twenty 
years’ service, would help many of 
them to solve their problems. 

A provision to retire them, on thirty 
years service, with the rank of Second 
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Lieutenants would be in the nature of 
a slight reward for their services. 

Either of the foregoing provisions 
would mean an additional expense to 
the cost of the Army—but then, it is 
merely one of those small bills, over- 
looked because it is small, and it ought 
to be paid. 

® 
Immigration 

In the course of his talk on the 
subject of Immigration before the 
Illinois Manufacturing Association at 
Chicago on the evening of January 
11, Commissioner of Immigration 
Wallis said: 


Nothing affects more the political, 
economic and social conditions of this 
nation than the foreign born, and no 
problems so great as that of the im- 
migrant. He is the most vital, the most 
profoundly serious object that con- 
fronts Congress today. Our problem 


is the immigrant, not immigration. 
The widespread antagonism to immi- 
gration lies in a lack of a true under- 
standing of its importance to our pres- 
ent economic system. The problem of 
the immigrant himself, both socially 
and economically, can only be met by 
scientific selection, intelligent distribu- 
tion and broad assimilation. 

The scientific selection of which Mr. 
Wallis speaks should not be made at 
the port of entry. It must be made at 
the port of embarkation or even before. 
The intelligent distribution will neces- 
sitate a definite system for sending the 
immigrant to the place where he is 
needed. Under no_ circumstances 
should he be permitted to fall into the 
clutches of the New York immigrant 
chaser who exploits him for his own 
personal benefit. 

Our nation has abundance of room. 
Europe has 120 persons to the square 
mile. Asia has over fifty to the square 
mile, North America with 8,589,591 


square miles has only about sixteen in- 
habitants to the square mile. Belgium 
has 673 people to the square mile, while 
States like Washington, Oregon, Texas 
and others have less than one person to 
the square mile. Should immigrants 
come to this country at the rate of one 
million per year, it would require over 
100 years to bring about an equality 
with Europe in the matter of popula- 
tion to the square mile. 

With the statement “Our nation has 
an abundance of room” are not 
willing to agree. There was a time 
when this was true but that time has 
passed long ago. When one deducts 
the vast areas of the United States that 
are non-productive, the remainder is 
much reduced. Just how many people 
can live on a square mile and maintain 
the standard of living which the Ameri 
can demands? This question has never 
been settled definitely. To compare 
America with the countries of Europe 
in this respect is to arrive at an 
erroneous conclusion. The standards 
of living in the two countries are as far 
apart as the East from the West. 

I am daily asked from what country 
is all this immigration coming. My 
reply is from the countries nearest the 
vessel last sailing, though I am sure 
the two greatest nationalities are the 
Jews and Italians, and they are fol- 
lowed hard by the Greeks, Czecho- 
Slovaks, Spaniards and Northwestern 
Europeans. Indeed they are coming 
from everywhere. There is much fine 
immigration in the flow; there is also 
much driftwood. No one watching the 
movements of the world can doubt but 
that there is a mighty stir among the 
peoples of the globe, and that America 
is the goal of their ambition and the 
fulfillment of their dreams. 

I was told by a gentleman prominent 
in his nationality that 1,000 immigrants 
would come weekly from Poland. I 
said “How do you know?” He replied, 
“IT am so informed by our Commission 


we 
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at work there among our people.” We 
do know that recently 311,000 applica- 
tions for passports to America were on 
file in Poland and more than that try- 
ing to get in line. 

Recently an official from the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands called at Ellis 
Island. He was also a member of the 
Immigration Commission at the Hague. 
He said he had followed with interest 
the new reforms at Ellis Island, and 
that he had come to discuss with me 
the establishment of a Bureau of Im- 
migration for his government in this 


country. I said to him “Are you en- 
couraging. immigration from Hol- 
land?” “No,” he said, “But our best 


people are coming and we want to keep 
in touch with them.” I invited him to 
pick up his whole country and trans- 
plant it here for the Dutch are splendid. 
When I asked him why they were 
coming, he said that the Bolshvists and 
Reds from Southern and Eastern Eu- 
rope were pouring into Holland and 
the people were frightened. He also 
said a Commission had come to the 
Hague, from another country, seeking 
the aid and good offices of the Nether- 
land Government toward the bringing 
of 8,000,000 of that country’s people to 
America when peace was declared. I 
asked if his figures were not a little 
extravagant. He said they were very 
conservative. 

It is quite obvious that in view of 
the great number who would like to 
come, there is no reason in the world 
why this nation should not have the 
privilege of picking its 1,300,000. The 
more clamoring to come, the greater 
our opportunity for selection. In other 
words, we can skim the cream off of 
European immigration, taking the 
finest and best, and then have more 1m- 
migration than the ships can possibly 
handle, should we desire the maximum. 

One of the greatest menaces in im- 
migration is the danger of transmitting 
loathsome and dangerous diseases that 
are working such plagues of death on 
the other side. Steamship companies 
have been bringing to this port large 
numbers of aliens who have to be de- 


tained under our immigration laws. It 
has been found necessary to hold 85 
per cent of all steerage arrivals from 
some steamships. In many instances, 
they carry vermin on their person and 
vermin in their luggage. We had 
1,100 aliens on three ships who had 
less than one-dollar each, and 1,700 
who had less than $20, one woman, 
with five children, scarcely enough on 
to be decently clothed, going to 
Chicago with no ticket and $1.08. | 
could name hundreds of cases as bad 
or worse. By reason of our detention 
rooms and dormitories being crowded 
day and night, it is a physical im- 
possibility to keep all these rooms and 
their equipment entirely free from 
this menace. The Island was built to 
accommodate but one half of the 
number we are now receiving. 

We are told that Eastern Europe, 
particularly that which we call “Con- 
gress Poland” and Galicia, are in the 
actual grip of four great epidemics, 
typhus being the worst, typhoid second 
in importance, then dysentery and 
tuberculosis. The figures accepted by 
the League of Nations’ experts place 
the reported typhus cases in Congress 
Poland at about 160,000 and in Galicia 
at more that 70,000. Eleven thousand 
odd cases of typhoid are reported from 
the same countries with more than 
15,000 cases of dysentery and a tre- 
mendous death rate from tuberculosis. 

We hear that at the frontiers of 
other nations, quarantine officials are 
confronted by a singular problem. 
Most of the refugees’ clothing is so 
rotted that it will not stand the strain 
of disinfection. It simply disintegrates. 
If new clothing be not at hand to give 
the suspected person, it is not less than 
criminal to disinfect the old. One 
must not freeze the helpless. So some 
cannot be made safe to society under 
existing methods. Medical officials 
tell us that if we could eliminate the 
body louse, we could eliminate typhus 
fever, precisely as America has elim- 
inated yellow fever in the great Canal 
Zone by elimination of the mosquito. 
This leads me to say that if Ellis 
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Island needs anything in the world, next 
to a new Ellis Island, it needs a great 
system of baths so that every man, 
woman and child, passing through our 
gateway, Shall receive a disinfectant 
bath before entering the buildings. 
While they are being cleansed, their 
luggage is sterilized and made free of 
vermin. 

The psychological effect of this 
mandatory bath would be tremendous 
upon the life of the immigrant. The 
bath would at once inspire moral clean- 
liness and the ambition to walk erect 
and keep clean. We required this of 
our soldiers when they returned home. 
Every mother’s son and all of his be- 
longings had to be washed and 
sterilized before his mother could re- 
ceive him. If this was required of our 
own boys who fought for the safety 
of our nation, surely we can at least 
require that much of the alien who is 
coming here to enjoy those privileges, 
purchased by the price of blood. 

I think we should handpick our im- 
migrants that, out of those great 
hordes, undesirables might not be 
admitted. Revision of the system of 
handling those people is needed before 
this nation can be assured of getting 
the better class of immigrants. Some 
method of preferential selection must 
be immediately put in operation at the 
ports of embarkation. There is noth- 
ing so inhuman and certainly nothing 
so unbusiness-like as to bring millions 
of people to America and begin here 
the process of sifting the chaff from 
the wheat, or separating the dross from 
the gold. 

It ought not to be difficult for a 
nation of our education and intelligence 
to frame humane laws that will exclude 
those who are physically, mentally and 
morally unfit. On the other hand, a 
welcome worthy of the honor and 
dignity of this nation should be ex- 
tended to those whose energies may 
contribute to the upbuilding of our 
undeveloped communities, provided 
always they are in sympathy with 
American ideals. : 

Above all things, I believe that this 


great immigration question should be 
protected from the maneouvering of 
politics, because it is, from the stand- 
point of policy, too important, and 
from the standpoint of humanity, too 
sacred, to be exploited by public or 
private interests. Several bills affect- 
ing immigration are being introduced 
in Congress. The best bill that will 
doubtless receive the most support, 
will be the one that provides for 
scientific selection on the other side, 
intelligent distribution on this side, 
just and prompt exclusion of the un- 
desirable and a wise scheme for not 
only assimilating but incorporating the 
alien into the life of the nation. 

These are the words of the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration. The man who 
is responsible to the nation for the im- 
migrants that are permitted to enter 
the United States. There is no man in 
closer contact with the situation today 
than he is. His words cannot be 
lightly cast aside. 


® 
Make Haste Slowly 


The following is the statement by 
Hon. Frank L. Greene, of Vermont, 
member of the Committee of Military 
Affairs in the House of Representa- 


tives. Mr. Greene is one of the most 
profound students of the problem of 
National Defense, in public life. His 
statement of the situation should be 
read and considered by every officer of 
the Army. 


I am by instinct and observation 
and study heartily in favor of a good- 
sized, well-balanced, regular or profes- 
sional military establishment in this 
country. 

I do not mean by that, that’ I 
favor what is sometimes called a “great 
standing army,” and for that matter 
I doubt if any sensible person does. 
But I have seen enough of the story 
of the world and humankind, since my 
years of discretion, to convince me 
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that we must have a splendid permanent 
professional military force for the 
nucleus of any war army it may ever 
be necessary to raise in emergency. 

I approach the matter of results of 
the possibilities in the Army Re- 
organization Act with a sympathetic 
interest and with a predisposition to 
favor any reasonable and practical 
means of accomplishing the purpose. 

But when I say to you, as I have 
said to many, that it is a serious mis- 
take for the War Department to hurry 
the creation of the force made possible 
by the Army Reorganization Act, or 
to employ the Army in all the activities 
possible under that Act, I am saying 
what I believe to be the most earnest 
truth in the most earnest interest of the 
Army itself, as well as the country, 
whether the Army or its friends be- 
lieve it or not. 

In my opinion, sincere friends of the 
Army who understand the situation, 
will urge the War Department not to 
begin to pile up enormous bills of costs 
to be charged up, in popular judgment, 
against the new Army Reorganization 
Act. The War Department, if it wants 
to keep that Act, and the possibilities 
in it, will do mighty well to make haste 
slowly. Already there are signs of a 
reaction against even as large a mili- 
tary establishment as is provided for 
in that Act; and if we irritate some 
sensitive public opinion at this time 
by demonstrating that this Act simply 
means an enormous burden of expense 
in this tax-ridden, debt-ridden time, 
we can expect the usual explosion that 
follows exasperated human nature. 

Moreover, I would counsel the heads 
of departments in the Army itself to 
stop whining about some of these 
things and get to work to do the best 
they can with the tools they have to 
work with. They have been given a 
law that is, in many respects, the 
greatest Military Act ever put upon 
our statute books. They have been 
given resourses and opportunities such 
as never entered the imagination of the 
average army officer as a possibility 
before. The Act is not perfect, but 


it is a marvelous improvement over 
former military statutes, and is re- 
markable in the fact that in so many 
things it upsets what might be regarded 
as traditional American policy and 
points the way to a liberalism that at 
one time, not long ago, would have 
been thought an impossibility. 

We have to deal with human nature 
as it is and not as we may theorize 
about it. The Congress very readily 
adopted this law but the public has not 
become used to it. The people of this 
land are struggling with a very intense 
and even threatening economic situa- 
tion. Statesmen who are prudent will 
try to get along with the least possible 
budget of Government expense, consis- 
tent with such savings as do not sacri- 
fice foundations themselves. If they 
do not, they can expect a storm of 
public protest and indignation; and 
any thoughtful man knows that these 
storms of reaction are often illogical 
and unreasonable, and do not simply 
correct the abuses complained of but 
destroy institutions themselves some- 
times, or so seriously impair them that 
they result in effects that are worse 
than the original abuses. 

If our friends of the Army are well- 
advised they will keep quiet at a time 
like this. They will make the best 
they can of what they have at hand 
and wait for better times gradually to 
develop the possibilities of that Act to 
such extent as may be consistent with 
the demands for national preparedness. 

There are many men who are not 
only sympathetic with the Army but 
who are ambitions for its progress and 
development along the lines laid out 
through experience in the great World 
War. Those men are eager to help in 
legislation or administration that will 
serve this purpose, but many of those 
men are placed where they can see that 
if some good-intentional and mis- 
directed spirits in the Army keep up a 
complaining and irritating criticism of 
Congress or the Administration for not 
permitting the utmost freedom in ex- 
penditure under the Act at the very 
start, they stand in danger of being 
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the very ones whose folly will so ex- 
asperate the people and the Congress 
that some of these results gained for 
the Army after so many years, may be 
swept away with one short Resolution. 
Prudent men in the Army now will be 
content in the ancient philosophy of 
“letting well enough alone,” and biding 
a saner time. 


® 
Cry from the Wilderness 


The Chicago Tribune, commenting 
editorially on the leading article in the 
January JOURNAL announcing our 
stand on Universal Military Training, 
ays: 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL, represent- 
ing the policies of the United States In- 
fantry Association, has started the new 
year with a vehement demand for Uni- 
versal Military Training. 

This is The Tribune’s child. We 
were for it when in order not to alarm 
the populace it was necessary to speak 
of military education and not training. 
All that is said for Universal Training 
is true. Nothing is to be said against 
it. There are at least 4,000,000 young 
men in the United States who know 
that the arguments for it are true. If 
they, as their organization, the Ameri- 
can Legion, gets stronger in its policies 
and its cohesion, get out for this mili- 


tary policy we might make some head- 
way. Possibly some day they will. 
Until then the INFANTRY JouRNAL and 
The Tribune may be crying in the 
wilderness, but, nevertheless, the wilder- 
ness will hear a voice occasionally, 
This cry from the wilderness will 
some day be heard throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. God 
grant that it may not be heard too late! 


® 

Let the Dead Rest Where They Are 

Col. John J. Kingman, who was 
Chief of Staff of the 90th Division and 
who has just completed a tour of the 
American battlefields in France, wrote 
a most interesting letter to his brother, 
Maj. R. W. Kingman, extracts of 
which were published in The Red 
Diamond. On the question of the re- 
moval of the American dead, Colonel 
Kingman has this to say: 


The American Cemetery at Romagne 
is beautiful. It seems too bad that 
most of the bodies are to be moved, 
brought home. I think if the families 
of those men could see how well their 
graves are cared for and how beautiful 
the cemeteries are, they would want to 
leave their sons where they are. 


D 











Investors’ Column 


S THE writer of this column in- 
tends not only to analyze and rec- 
but 
unravel the mysteries which seem to 
exist in the mind of the average layman 
whenever and wherever the word se- 


ommend investments, also 


curities is mentioned, we are explaining 
in an elementary way just what a 
bond is. 

Investment in bonds is comparatively 
modern, the necessity for their existence 
having arisen from the needs of gov- 
ernments and corporations to finance 
themselves on a basis larger than that 
possible from annual taxes or annual 
earnings. Their development has al- 
ways been closely allied with the growth 
of banking. 

A bond is simply a promise to pay 
money at a given time, a promissory 
note or a contract to pay money, exe- 
cuted and issued by a corporation, and 
bearing a rate of interest—such interest 
being payable at certain intervals—an- 
nually or semi-annually. 

It is with such instruments that gov- 
ernments, municipalities and corpora- 
tions contract or promise to pay speci- 
fied sums of money at certain times 
(sometimes reserving the right to them- 
selves for earlier payment), the bonds 
themselves usually having coupons at- 
tached representing the quarterly, semi- 
annual or annual interest, as the case 
may be, at a fixed rate. The payment of 
such contracts or promissory notes is 
generally secured, principal and interest, 
by an additional agreement, executed 
between the borrowing corporation 
and a trustee for the lender (bond- 
holder), usually a trust company, by 
which the property of the borrower is 
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transferred to the trustee, endorsed, to 
secure the punctual performance of the 
borrowing corporation of its agreement, 
which includes not only the payment of 
the interest and principal when the note 
becomes due, but the keeping of the 
property in good repair, and probabl; 
the performance of many other obliga- 
tions, which increase the safety of the 
loan. 

The bond is then not only protected 
like any other promissory note by all 
the property of the borrower which 
can be sold for the lender’s (bond- 
holder’s) benefit if interest on principal 
has not been paid, but it is safer than 
an unsecured promissory note in that 
the property of the borrower is formally 
set aside as security for the loan. Fur- 
thermore, the borrowing corporation 
can neither sell the property nor place 
any additional loan upon it, nor in- 
crease the amount of its indebtedness 
secured by the existing loan or loans 
without the consent of every bond- 
holder, which is seldom given. 

Bonds are generally issued by cor- 
porations, when it is impossible for 
them to acquire sufficient money to 
carry on their business by the issuing 
of stock at specified prices, or when, 
perhaps, the limit of stock which can 
be issued legally has been reached, and 
additional money is needed. 

For illustration, a corporation ma) 
be earning good profits, and paying 12 
per cent dividend upon its stock; it 
needs money for enlargement of its 
plant; to issue more stock would be 
equivalent to borrowing money at the 
high rate of interest of 12 per cent, 
for that is what the stockholders are 
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receiving on the stock now held by 
them. On the other hand, the corpora- 
tion finds it possible to sell bonds bear- 
ing 7 per cent interest to raise the neces- 
sary capital. It is expected that the 
increased capital will return earnings to 
the corporation not less than the money 
already invested, that is, 12 per cent. 
So, by the sale of bonds bearing 7 per 
cent interest the difference between the 
7 per cent and the expected earning 
power of the new money, or another 5 
per cent would accrue to the benefit of 
the stock of the company, and increase 
the rate of dividends upon the stock. 
The amount of bonded indebtedness 
fair to both stockholders and bond- 
holders to place upon the property of 
a corporation is a much mooted ques- 
tion. The consensus of opinion, how- 
ever, is that the property of a corpora- 
tion should only be mortgaged or 


bonded to the extent of its tangible 
value; that is, the minimum value of 
the property, under the most adverse 


circumstances. Such mortgage would 
leave the stockholders to take the risk 
of the fluctuating value of the property 
and it is only proper that they should 
do so, for, as a rule, the bonds pay a 
lesser rate of interest than the dividend 
return to the stockholders. 

The principal larger classes of in- 
vestment bonds are as follows: 

A, Government bonds, B, State 
bonds, C, county, municipal and district 
bonds, D, stock railroad bonds, E, public 
corporation service bonds or bonds of 
corporations supplying water power, 
gas, electric light and power, street rail- 
way, or telephone and telegraph service, 
F industrial bonds or bonds of manu- 
facturing and mercantile concerns. In 
other words, the framework upon which 
is built the entire superstructure of 
bond investment consists of the bonds 


of the leading nations of the world; 
then the bonds of our states and fore- 
most cities; then the bonds of the prin- 
cipal railroads connecting those cities; 
and next the bonds of the street and 
interurban railways, gas, electric light 
and power, and telephone and telegraph 
companies serving those cities and 
finally, the bonds of our great industrial 
concerns such as the United States 
Steel Corporation, the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, Armour & Company, and 
many others. 

It is not possible to say that any one 
class of bonds is absolutely without 
exception safer than any other class. 
Each individual issue of bonds must be 
judged upon its own merit, yet with 
due reference to the whole structure of 
investments, just as each case in com- 
mon law must be judged by its own 
merits taken in connection with the pre- 
viously existing body of law. 

Bonds have so many different names 
that buyers often become confused. 
The most important 
follows : 

a, First mortgage or first lien bonds. 
These are generally secured by a first 
mortgage upon all or a certain portion 
of a corporation’s property. It is al- 
ways most important to know just how 
much of a company’s property the 
bonds are first mortgage upon, that is 
whether any essential part is left out. 
Of course, the closer or nearer the bond 
is to valuable property the safer it is. 

b, First and refunding mortgage, con- 
solidated mortgage and general mort- 
gage bonds. These are generally placed 
upon a property the whole or many 
parts of which are already covered with 
first mortgages. They may or may not 
be attractive—it depending solely upon 
how many mortgages are ahead of 
them. 


forms are as 
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¢, Equipment bonds, and equipment 
notes. These are secured by specified 
cars and locomotives. They are con- 
sidered among the most attractive and 
conservative of investments and have 
an exceptionally excellent record for 
safety. 

d, Debenture bonds and 
bonds. Debenture bonds are merely 
promises to pay without any mortgage 
security. If there are many other 
bonds ahead of them they may be no 
better than stock. Of course, if there 
are no bonds ahead of them they may 
have a greater value and higher rating. 
In England, which is an exception, all 
bonds are known as debenture bonds. 
Income bonds are those on which the 
corporation pays interest only in case 
the directors consider it earned but as 


income 


a rule they are not considered a good 
security. 


e, Collateral Trust Bonds. These are 
secured by a deposit of other bonds or 
even stock. They may also be secured 
by mortgage or other kind of property 
as well. Their value depends entirely 
upon the value of the security behind 
them. 

f, Convertible bonds. These are ex- 
changeable upon certain conditions into 
stock of the same company. They are 
speculative in value—the price generally 
depending upon the price of the stock 
into which they are convertible, and are 
a second, third or fourth mortgage, 
rather than a first. Their strength and 
safety depend upon the company that 
issues them. They are of advantage 
to the corporation floating them because 
as they are exchangeable for its stock, 
they are really paid off without taking 


any money out of the treasury of the 
company or reducing its assets. 

g, Adjustment bonds. These are 
usually at the end of a receivership and 
are in reality income bonds, being gen- 
erally second, third or fourth lien upon 
the company’s assets. 

h, Short-term notes. These bonds 
and notes, as their name indicates, run 
for short periods of time, usually from 
one to ten years. They may be secured 
by a mortgage or deposit of collateral, 
meaning other bonds or stocks, but 
most often are simply the promissory 
notes of the corporation. The amount 
put out is usually less than the amount 
of bonds which the company has out- 
standing, so that the short-term notes 
are easier paid off. Their maturity is 
early—being paid off soon, thus they 
are less liable to decline in price than 
long-term bonds. 

There are many other forms of 
bonds, but these are the most important. 
However, once a corporation has issued 
a bond in a certain form, that corpora- 
tion cannot alter the form, name and 
conditions. 

Next month we will discuss the vari 
ous kinds of railroad bonds. 

Let us give two or three practical 
suggestions for investments. Say we 
have five thousand dollars to invest and 
want to secure as large a return as is 
commensurate with a reasonable degree 
of safety. We have our $10,000 War 
Risk insurance available in case of sud- 
den emergency and can therefore afford 
to make a good business investment. 
Our $5,000 might be invested by pur- 
chasing one thousand dollars each of 
five of any of the following bonds ; 





Investors’ Column 








Price 
and 
interest 


Approxi- 
mate 
yield 


Maturity 





American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
6 per cent 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation 7 per cent. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. First and 


Oct. 1, 1922.. 
July 15, 1923 


96% 
9714 


Anaconda Copper 
7 per cent secured bonds 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
years secured 6% per cent 





Refunding Mortage 7 per cent, Series A. 
Mining Company 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 

York one year secured 8 per cent notes. 
15 


Kingdom of Belgium 20 years Sinking 


American Agricultural and Chemical Co. 
7% per cent First Refunding and 
ba | Feb. 1, 1941.. 


Mortgage Sinking Fund gold bonds. 


Dec. 1, 1940..| 99 
Jan. 1, 1929..| 9314 
Dec. 1, 1921..| 99% 
Feb. 1, 1936..| 9914 


Feb. 1, 1941..| 9934 





97% 














If from this list we should purchase 
one Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
7, one Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
15 year 6%, one American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company 6, one Kingdom 
of Belgium 20 year sinking fund, one 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company first 
and refunding mortgage 7, we would 
have what is known as a well-balanced 
diversified iist of securities with an 
average yield of 7.5 per cent on our 
money. You will notice that we would 
purchase one industrial bond (Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company), one 
railroad bond (Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company), one foreign government 
bond (Kingdom of Belgium) and two 
public service bonds (American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co.). 

In purchasing bonds the best assur- 
ance of absolute safety is to distribute 


one’s investments as much as possible 
in different corporations. Banks and 
insurance companies are safe just be- 
cause they distribute their investments 
over a wide area. It is not deemed 
wise to continue to make investments 
in the same localities or the same in- 
dustries. By diversification investors 
insure an average return on their 
money and fortify themselves against 
adverse conditions which might affect 
one type of investment or one particular 
section of the country in which other- 
wise all their money might be employed. 
If one insists in investing all their 
funds in one particular corporation 
then such bonds should be of different 
maturities—coming due at different 
periods of time—this would increase 
the element of safety. Safety demands 
that we vary our investments as well 
as the maturities. 


D 








Reserve Officers’ Department 
Musketry 


FOREWORD PRINCIPLES 
Musketry is teamwork in the conduct of Q. What is the most formidable weapon of 
fire, the teamwork that makes for success on the infantry soldier? 
the field of battle. It is a subject in which A. The rifle. 
every officer and noncommissioned officer of 
infantry must be an expert. 


The contents of this work are based upon which determines the issue of battle. 
the excellent Musketry Bulletins that were Q. What are the two general methods of 
issued from General Headquarters Ameri- the action of infantry? 
can Expeditionary Forces in France during A. Fire and movement. 
the training of our Divisions there. Q. What is the object of fire action? 

The greater part of the text has been A. Fire must be used 
arranged on the “question and answer” plan, 
the answers being given on the “a thought a 
line” system. The exercises are designed to 
bring out the principles of Musketry and 
the methods of presenting them in a purely 
practical manner. The excellent illustrations 


Effective rifle fire is essential to victory, 
and is the element 


to cover all movement 

in the presence of the enemy, 

not masked by cover, darkness or fog. 
QO. What is the object of movement? 
A. Movement has as its object 

the gaining of such a position 


supplement the text in such manner that the relative to the enemy 


student will get a clear and comprehensive as will permit the development of fire 
knowledge of the subject. superior to that of the enemy, 
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Note.—The above table is based on the result of experimental firing by a class of riflemen who were regarded 
as Gave the average company in individual proficiency, all of them being either expert riflemen or charpehooters. 

If ‘good marksmen” shooting at yards with sights set correctly make 100 hits by firing a certain num raf 
of rounds, then the same men firing at the same target and range and the same number of rounds but with a sight 
setting ... yards in error will make ........ hits. To illustrate, “good” marksmen at 800 yards with —. 
rect sight setting will make 100 hits (the number of rounds necessary to make the 100 hits is immaterial), but 4 e 
sights are set at 900 yards, or 100 yards in error, they will make but 41 hits, as will be seen from the table by looking 
along the “'900-yard” line until the 100-yard error column is reached, where the figure 41 will be found 
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either in direction or volume. Q. Upon what factors does the effective 

Q. What is Musketry? use of the rifle depen? 

A. Team work in the conduct of fire. A. That the soldier shall be a good shot; 

Q. State the importance of fire superiority. that in action, 

A. Given a superiority of fire, ranges shall be determined accurately; 
infantry can advance that targets shall be so designated that 
and suffer only such losses men recognize them 
as can be borne; and aim as directed; 
without such superiority of fire, that fire is so distributed as to 
the finest troops will be stopped by the cause all parts of the enemy position 
ruinous losses they receive. to suffer therefrom. 





A machine gun wn window of church ~- Range 800 yards. 








Fire directed on the target (lower edge of window) with indicated ranges 
Showing impact of hits 


600 yds 700 and 900 yds Correct 800yds 











Errect or Incorrect AND Correct RANGE EsTIMATION ON VERTICAL TARGET 


Figure 2 shows the effect of incorrect and correct range estimation on a vertical target. 
Referring to the upper illustration: An enemy machine gun has been located in the window 
of the church tower; the correct range is 800 yards. It is decided to open fire. Ii the 
range is erroneously estimated at 1,000, the bullets will strike on the church tower as indi- 
cated in the left figure; if the range is erroneously estimated at 600 yards, the bullets will strike 
as shown in the left center figure; with the range estimated at 700 and 900 yards the bullets 
will hit as indicated in the right center figure; with the range correctly estimated at 800 
yards and the sights set accordingly the target will be effectively covered as indicated in the 
right figure. This is a very striking illustration of the effect of range estimation. 
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RANGE ESTIMATION 


Q. What is the importance of range esti- 
mation? 
A. Range estimation determines sight set- 
ting. 
Hits depend upon correct sight setting. 
The table, Fig. 1, shows the effect of in- 
correct range estimation and resultant sight 
setting. 
Q. What are the several means available 
for determining ranges? 
A. Estimation by the eye. 
Observing fire and trial volleys. 
Securing range from other troops. 
Measuring range with instruments. 


Taking range from a map. 
Estimation by sound. 
Measuring distance on the ground. 

Q. Describe the two systems of range 

estimation. 

A. 1. By comparing the range with 
a familiar unit of measure 
such as 100 yards. 

2. By selecting a point considered to be 
one-half the distance to the target. 
Estimating this half distance 
and doubling it. 

Q. Describe an exercise designed to dem- 

onstrate the necessity for practice in range 
estimation and to give practice in it? 


Vertical Shot Group 
64 «54 fleet at B00 vords 


400 500 


YDS. 
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Showing Effect of Incorrect and Correct Range on a Horizontal Target. Zone of Dispersion 
(Longitudinally) shown 


Target: Machine Gun at 800 Yards 


Figure 3 shows the effect of incorrect and correct range estimation on a horizontal 
target with the zone of dispersion longitudinally shown. An enemy machine gun has been 
located at a point 800 yards distant. It is decided to open fire. If the range is erroneously 
estimated at 600 yard, the zone of dispersion will be as indicated on the upper line; with 
the range estimated at 700 yards, it will be as shown in the second line; with the range 
correctly estimated and the sights properly set the target will be completely covered as 
shown on the middle line; erroneous estimates of 900 and 1,000 yards will produce the 
results shown in the two lower lines respectively. The insert in the upper right hand 
corner of the illustration shows the length of the normal longitudinal dispersion at the 
various ranges. 
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A. Have parties of three soldiers each 
posted 200 to 500 yards from the 
estimating station. 

Have distance to each group measured. 

The squad is called up 
to the estimating station and 
each man is required to 
estimate the distance to each group. 

The corporal records the estimates. 

The correct range to each group 
is then announced, and the men 
allowed to check their errors and 
to form an estimate of 
the appearance of individuals 
at the distances indicated. 

The exercise should be conducted as 
a squad competition. 

The standing of the squads should be 
posted on company bulletin boards. 

As proficiency is indicated, 
ranges should be increased 
to 800 yards for privates 
and to 1,200 yards for N. C. O.’s and 
the time limit lowered to 20 seconds. 
See Fig. 4. 

Q. Describe a method for the training of a 

platoon in range estimation? 

A. The exercise is carried out 
as explained above for the squads 

The corporal takes the estimates 
of several of his best estimators; 
averages them and gives his estimate 
to the section leader. 

The section leader averages the 
estimates of his squad leaders and 
gives his estimate to the platoon leader 

The platoon leader averages the 
estimates of the section leaders, 
and announces the range 
for the platoon. 


Example: The estimates of three members 
of the squad are 800, 700, and 900 yards; the 
corporal’s estimate would be 800. The squad 
leader’s estimates are 800, 850 and 900 yards; 
the section leader’s estimate would be 850. 
The section leader’s estimates are 850 and 
800; the platoon leader’s estimate would be 
825 yards. 

Q. Describe another method of conducting 
an exercise in range estimation for a section 
or platoon, 

A. The command is formed 

in a line of skirmishers. 
The line advances toward the target 
from a distance of about 1,000 yards 
Five or more halts are made 
At each halt, the range, 
estimated by the men 
is given to the corporal 
who averages them and 
gives his estimate to the section leader 
The section leader averages the 
estimates of his squad leaders 
and gives his estimate 
to the platoon leader who 
averages these estimates and 
announces the range. 

The essence of this system of training in 
range estimation is that little time is re- 
quired and advantage may be taken of the 
many opportunities for such practice with- 
out interfering with other work. 


TARGET DESIGNATION 


Q. Give the det :ils of an exercise designed 
to train men aitu demonstrate errors i» tar- 
get designation? 

A. Soldiers are provided with flags 

and sent out to suitable points 
to indicate enemy positions (targets) 
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A squad is assembled 
at the observing post 
and faced away from the targets. 
The squad leader is called out 
and faced in the direction 
of one of the targets. 
One of the soldiers is signalled 
to wave his flag. 
The Director announces: 
“From that position (indicated by flag) 
fire is being directed on us.” 
The flag is then signalled “down.” 
The men who are faced to the rear 
are then faced to the front. 
The squad leader is called upon 
to give necessary orders to 
direct effective fire on the target. 
On completion of these orders 
the men are called upon 
for their understanding of 
the location of the target. 


Note: The positions selected for the tar- 
gets should be so located as to present some 
difficulties in describing them. The exercise 
should be continued for all men of the 
squad. 

Q. What is the value of this exercise in 
target designation? 

A. It demonstrates the difficulty 

of transmitting the position 
of an exactly located target. 
and the necessity for training 
in target designation. 

Q. What classes of training should be in- 
cluded in target designation? 

A. Familiarity with terrain. 

Knowledge of military and topographic 
terms. 

Visual training. 

Method of target designation. 

Q. How may soldiers be trained to know 
ground? 


MILITARY AND TOPOGRAPNICAL TERMS. 


RIGHT BANK. GENTLE SLOPE. 
Lert BANK. Lal 
BLUFF OR CLIFF. 
LOW OR VALLEY. 
STEEP SLOPE. 
PEAK. 


CREST. 
CREST (TOPOGRAPMICAL) 
FORK OR 
SUNKEN ROAD. 


RIDGE. 
RIOGE ROAD. 
RI0Ge CREST. 


D JUNCTION, ROAD 
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A. By terrain analysis 
and practical work in 
panoramic or landscape sketching. 
Q. What are some of the topographic 
terms used in target designation, and with 
which the soldier should be familiar? 


A. Our “right (left)” means 
our own “right (left)” as viewed, 
with observer facing the enemy. 
(See Fig. 7.) 
Note: Advantage should be taken of 
every opportunity to familiarize soldiers with 











RAVINE, GULLY, WASHOUT OR BREAK. - 











THICKET Of UROCERORUGH. 


CREEK, BRANCH OR RUN. 























TOPOGRAPHICAL TERMS 


A. Crest of hill, military crest, skyline, 
horizon, ridge, peak, gentle slope, steep 
slope, hollow, valley, spur, saddle 
(or col clearing fold in the ground, 
cover, culvert, cut, embankment, 
parapet, sunken road, cross roads, road 
fork, road junction, right or left 
bank of steam (See Fig. 5.) 

Cover, ford, ravine (gully), steep 
bank, knoll (hillock), knob, thicket 
(underbrush, woods, creek (branch), 
bar. (See Fig. 6. 
Q, What do you understand by the term, 
“Military Crest?” 

A. The military crest is at the 
upper edge of the steepest slope 
of a hill. 

Q. How are the banks of a stream desig- 

nated? 

A. The right (or left) bank. 

The observer facing down stream. 

Q. How are the flanks of an enemy line 

designated? 

A. The “right (left) of the enemy's line” 
or “the enemy's right (left)” 
means his own right (left). 

Q. How are the flanks of our own line 

designated? 


topographical terms by having them point 


out and name topographical features of the 
terrain. 

Q. Describe the details of the conduct of 
an exercise designed to promote observalion 
(visual training). 

A. A squad is marched 

to a suitable place and halted 
The men are allowed 30 
observe. 


seconds t 


The front rank is faced about. 

The men are then called upon 
to state what they saw during 
the 30 seconds observation 

Each man’s rear rank file 
verifies the accuracy of the 
statements of his front rank file. 

The rear rank is then faced about 

The men are allowed 30 
observe. 


period 


seconds to 


The rank is again faced about and 
the exercise proceeds as before, 
the front rank man verifying 
his rear rank man’s observations. 
Note: The time limit should be reduced 
as the men gain proficiency in observing. 
The men should be practiced whenever 
practicable in observation. On returning 


from a march such questions as the follow 
ing may be asked: 
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How many bridges did we cross? How would you expect an enemy platoon to 

What kind of bridges were they? attack, coming from the direction of ——? 

How many automobiles passed us between Q. Describe the details of an exercise de- 
here and ——? signed to train soldiers in target visibility? 

What kind of a car was the last one we A. Groups of three men each, 
saw? one standing, one kneeling, one prone 

How many farm houses did we pass? are placed at even hundreds 

Many other questions to induce observa- of yards from observing station. 
tion on the part of the men may be de- The squad is halted 
vised. Their ability to retain impressions at the observing station. 
of locations, events, etc., will thus be rap- The Director points out to the men: 
idly developed. The appearance of the groups. 

Q. Explain the details of an exercise de- The influence of light and background 
signed to train soldiers in tactical observe- The degree of visibility of groups. 
tion? (See Fig. 4.) 

A. The squad is halted Q. How are targets classed with respect to 

facing any suitable terrain. their visibility? 
The Director calls upon the soldier 4. Visible throughout entire extent. 
to solve small tactical problems: Partly visible. 

Where would you expect to see an enemy No part visible—location indefinite. 
patrol advancing toward you from the di- QO. What effect has target visibility on fire 
rection of -——? orders? 

What would be the patrol formation— With a plainly visible target 
where would each man of a 6-man patrol be the order “fire at will,” may be 
assuming that the leading man is at ——? all that is necessary. 

Assuming that the enemy patrol is in the With a partially visible target 
formation stated, how would you conduct or where it is invisible, 
your combat patrol of 8 men to oppose him? it must be described. 

Where would you look for an enemy sen- Q. What are the methods of designating 
tinel post, assuming that the outguard is lo- a target? 
cated at ? A. Mechanical means (tracer bullets). 

Where would you look for enemy out By pointing a rifle. 
guards, assuming that his outpost support is Simple description of target. 
located at ——? By clock-face systems. 

Where would an enemy squad find cover? Q. Under what conditions are tracer bul- 

You have a machine-gun nest at — lets employed in target designation? 
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A. After an advance begins, and the 
scouts are separated from the platoon, 
they may fire tracer bullets 
into the enemy’s position 
to indicate its location. 

Note: With favorable light, a tracer bul- 
let fired on a target will convey quickly an 
understanding of its location to men in the 
firing line. 

Q. What precautions must be taken when 
tracer bullets are used? 

A. Care must be taken to avoid 

disclosing the position of the platoon 


to the enemy, before it is 
ready to commence firing. 
Q. Describe the method of target designa- 
tion by pointing a rifle. 
A. The squad leader aims a riile, 
supported by a bayonet rest, 
at the target. 
The men are then required 
to look through the sights, 
locate and describe target. 
An enemy line may be designated 
by pointing a rifle at 
each end of the line (See Fig. 8). 
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Q. Describe the method of target desig- 
nation by a simple description of the target? 
A. The range is first announced 
in order that sights may be set. 
The target location is announced 
and then the target is described. 
Note: This procedure is followed in order 
that the soldier may set his sights at the 
proper range. He can then get his eye on 
the target and open fire without having his 
atiention distracted from it. 
Q. Referring to Figure 9, state the target 
designation for targets A, B, and C. 


A. Target A: 1. Range —— yards. 
2. Base of that dead tree 
(pointing). 
3. Machine gun. 


Target B: 1. Range —— yards. 

. End of that road (point- 
ing). 

. Enemy Patrol. 


Target C: 1. Range —— yards. 
. Tree at that damaged 
house. 


. Machine gun 
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INFANTRY TARGETS 


Q. How may “finger-widths” be employed 
as an aid in target designation? 

A. By pointing out a conspicuous place 

on the landscape, and using it 
as a point of reference. 
The target may be designated as 
so many “finger-widths” to right (left). 

Q. Referring to Figure 10: An enemy ma- 
chine gun has been located at the first tree 
to the right of the house in the foreground. 
Required: The target designation. 

A. 1. Range yards. 

2. Reference point: 
house. 

3. Four fingers to right, at tree. 

4. Machine gun. 

Note: Finger-widths differ in individuals, 
hence the distance from the eye to the fin- 
ger must be ascertained in each case. This 
distance may be marked on the rifle so that 
the fingers and eye may be separated by a 
uniform distance each time the system is 
used in target designation. The sight leaf 
may also be used as an aid to target desig- 


Right edge that 


nation in the same manner as indicated for 
“finger-widths.” 

By using the mil measurement as a basis 
the finger and sight leaf are quickly cour 
dinated. As 50 mils cover 50 yards at 1,00) 
or 1/20 of the range, then 50 mils will cover 
1 foot at 20 feet distance. Standing 20 feet 
from a wall or object on which vertical lines 
one foot apart are marked and the fingers 
held so as to cover this measurement, the 
distance of the hand from the eye is deter 
mined. The use of the sight leaf is deter- 
mined in similar manner. 

Q. Describe the method for determining 
the distance on the rifle stock between the 
eye and the finger or sight leaf. 

A. Lay off on vertical flat surface 
vertical lines one foot apart. 
Locate a testing point 20 feet away. 

By experiment have each soldier 
determine the distance from 
the finger or sight leaf 
to his eye to cover 
one of the spaces between 

















Use or Frncer-wiptus 1n Tarcet DesiIGNaTION 
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two of the vertical lines. 
This distance is then 

permanently marked on 

the rifle stock. 

Q. Describe the details of an exercise de- 
signed to train men in the employment of 
finger-widths or sight leafs in target desig- 
nation? 

A. Select a prominent object 

on or near the horizon. 
Call the men to the testing point. 
Require each man to apply his sight 
any number of times to the 
right or left of the reference point, 
and describe the point on which 
the last intercept falls. 
Two prominent objects may 
be selected, and the soldier 
required to state the number of 
sight widths between them. 

Q. What do you understand by the clock- 

face system of target designation? 

A. It is a system of target designation 
in which the direction of the target 
is based on the hour numbers 
on the face of a clock. 


Q. What are the two positions of the clock 


face? 
A. The horizontal clock face 
in which the clock face is 
supposed to lie flat on the ground, 
with the XII-VI o'clock line lying 
perpendicular to our firing line. 
The vertical clock face 


in which the clock face is 
supposed to stand vertical 
with the XII at the top. 
Q. What is the position of the firer when 
the horizontal clock-face system is used? 














PosITION OF THE FIRER IN THE 
Horizontat CLock-FAce SysTEM 


A. At the center of the clock. 


(See Fig. 11.) 
Q. What is the position of the firer when 


the vertical clock-face system is used? 
A. He is facing the center 
of the clock. 

















Horizontat Ciocx-Face System or Tarcet DesiGNaTion 
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Q. Under what conditions is the clock- 
face system of target designation employed? 
A. When the target is visible and 
at the initial stage of a fire action. 
Note: On account of the usual error made 
in angular estimation, a target or object should 
stand alone with no other similar object 
within about 15 degrees to its right or left. 
Q. Referring to Figure 12, state the fire 
order for directing fire on targets A, B,and Cf? 
A. Target A: 1. Range yards. 
. At one o'clock. 
. Enemy machine guns. 
Target B: 1. Range —— yards. 
. At two o'clock. 
3. Enemy patrol. 
Target C: 1. Range yards. 
. At eleven o'clock. 
3. Enemy patrol. 
Q. Referring to Figure 13, state the fire 
order for directing fire on targets A-B,and C? 


Q. Under what conditions are auxiliary 
Giming targets used? 

A. When the target is placed 

so as to be very indistinct and 
difficult to indicate to the firer. 

Note: The conditions stated might occur 
when the enemy is located in cultivated 
ground, a wheat field, well concealed in 
grass, or when the light fails and makes the 
target difficult to see, but the location is 
definitely known through information re- 
ceived. Under such conditions, some object, 
such as a road, hedge, fence, etc., may be 
taken as an auxiliary aiming point, by use 
of which, with properly adjusted sights, 
shots will fall on the desired target. 

The method is shown in Figs. 14 and 15 

Q. Describe the details of an exercise de- 
signed to tram N.C. O.’s in range estima- 
tion; concise, accurate and clear description 
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VerticaL CLocK-FACE System or Tarcet DESIGNATION 


A: Target A-B: 1. Range —— yards. 
2. Reference point, 
church steeple. 
. Five o'clock, two fin- 
gers (sights). 
. Skirmish line, two fin- 
gers (sights). 
Target C: 1. Range —— yards. 
. Reference point, 
church steeple. 
. Eight o'clock, three 
fingers (sights). 


of targets, and to interpret such descrip- 
tions quickly and correctly? 
A. Seven rifles, on bayonet rests, 
are provided at the firing point. 
The squad is faced to the rear. 
The corporal is called to observing point 
The location of the target is 
indicated by a waving flag. 
When the corporal indicates 
that he fully understands 
the position of the target, 
the flag is withdrawn. 
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The squad is then marched 
to the firing point, each man 
taking up a prone position 
behind a rifle. 
The corporal gives the men 
the firing data, and each man 
is required to set his sight 
and align them on the target. 
The men are required to rise 
and their errors are checked. 

Note: As proficiency is acquired the time 
allowed should be decreased for both the 
corporal to pick up his target and the men 
to set and align their sights on it. The 
dificulties of the exercise may be increased 
by indicating an enemy line; by indicating 
a target more difficult to locate and de- 
scribe, such as a fence corner, a rock, or a 
bush; by indicating very indistinct targets 
requiring the employment of the clock-face 
systems of target designation or the use of 
an auxiliary aiming target. 

The exercise may be reversed, in which 
case, the corporal points a rifle at the target 
and sets the sights. The men being re- 


quired to state the firing data based on the 
pointing of the rifle and the sight setting. 

Q. Describe the details of an exercise de- 
signed to train soldiers in target designation 
by the use of tracer bullets. 

A. A squad is deployed. 

Scouts posted several hundred yards 
to a flank, fire on the target 
with tracer bullets, 
to indicate its location. 

The men of the squad are required to 
indicate their understanding of the 
location of the target and 
their estimate of the range 
by pointing a rifle on a bayonet rest 
and setting their sights. 

Note: This exercise must be staged on the 
target range or other suitable place where 
firing can take place. 

Q. Describe the details of an exercise de- 
signed to train soldiers in the use of ausxil- 
iary aiming targets? 

A. A squad is deployed on ground 

where firing may take place. 
A visible target is placed. 




















Method: A rifle is placed on the bayonet rest and aimed at the target with the 


correct range. Fig. 14. 
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The men are required to select 
an aiming target other than 
the one indicated above and 
required to set sights on aiming point. 
The original target is then replaced 
by a similar one camouflaged 
and blended into the background 
so as to be made invisible. 
The squad fires 5 shots per man, 
aiming at the auxiliary point. 
The hits on the target are recorded. 
Q. Describe the details of an exercise de- 
signed to train the soldier in locating ma- 
chine guns by the sound of firing? 


————_ 


A. A concealed machine gun is placed 
so as to fire into a pit, 
in the direction of an advancing 
line of skirmishers, 
The line is halted and each man 
is called upon to locate the machine 
gun. 

Note: Without practice it will be found 
to be very difficult, if not impossible, for the 
soldier to locate the gun. With practice 
great improvement will be noted. Turning 
the head so as to present an ear in the gen- 
eral direction of the sound will assist the 
soldier to locate the machine gun. 





























Use or Auxmiary ArminGc TARGET 
Without changing the position of the rifle, move the rear sight until the aim is directed 


on the selected auxiliary aiming point. 


(In this case the hedge.) Fig. 15. 


Although aiming at the selected auxiliary aiming point, with a sight setting different 
from the actual range, the bullets will still hit the enemy if the rifle has not been moved 
Consequently, all rifles, fired with this last sight setting and aimed at the auxiliary aiming 


D 


point, will also strike the enemy’s position. 








Book Reviews 


Creative Chemistry, by Edwin A. Slos- 
son; New York: The Century Co. 
Cloth, 8vo, 312 pages. Price $2.50. 
This book, descriptive of recent 

achievements in the chemical indus- 

tries, is written by one who is not only 

a chemist of distinction but a literary 

editor of The Independent, and holds 

a chair at the Columbia School of 

Journalism. Mr. Slosson’s story serves 

most entertainingly to lay a basis of 

intelligent understanding of the vital 
need of America’s chemical independ- 
ence, and should, therefore, be read by 
every reader of chemical and military 
economic thought throughout our 

The Chemical Foundation, 

Incorporated, in seeking to inform the 

people of this country of their depend- 

ence upon the preservation of their 
chemical freedom, wrested from Ger- 
many during the war, and endeavoring 
to interest them in wider educational 
efforts along this line, advocates the 
reading of this book. Chemical re- 
search aims constantly to improve and 
cheapen every process in business— 
just as it is striving right now to solve 
our news print and ink problems. This 
science seems only too essential to our 
prosperity to be grasped again by any 
foreign monopoly. The same science 
that forever fights the high cost of 
living in the factory and farm also 
guards the sanitation of our homes and 
influences in some way or other every- 
thing we eat, use or wear. Every 
chemical laboratory and dye works can 
be turned over night into a powerful 
production plant for war gases and 
explosives. Dr. Frank Crane said of 


country. 


this book: “The book is tremendous 
It is an epoch. It is the knowledge 
made beautiful, facts transformed to 
fairies. The reason is easy to see 
Slosson has imagination. Hence he 
does not stupidly write what he knows 
his reader can not grasp, as do most 
authors of scientific books. It is a 
book to own, to mark, to read aloud 
to the family.” 


America in Battle, With Guide to the 
American Battlefields in France and 
Belgium, by Cols. James A. Moss 
and Harry S. Howland. Menasha, 
Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing 
Co. Cloth, 589 pages. Price $3.75 
The book is divided into two main 

parts. The first contains a narrative 

of the battle operations of the Ameri- 
can Army in 

Chateau-Thierry, 

Counter 

which followed. The battle of the 

Saint Mihiel Salient and the battle of 

the Meuse-Argonne. The second part 

is a guide book of the American battle- 
fields in which eight trips are sug- 

gested for the tourist. Then follows a 

concise history of each of the Ameri- 

can Units, Armies, Corps and Divisions 
that served in France. The shoulder 
insignia of each is shown together with 

a notation of what it means. Then 

follows the date of arrival in France, 

names of commanders and the activities 
of the unit including number of pris- 
oners and matériel captured, casualties 
sustained. 

The book may be classed as a birds- 
eye-view of the participation of 

America in the World’s War, pre- 


France, 


The 


Cantigny, 


Great Allied 


Attack and the operations 
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sented in a most stirring and interest- 
ing way. 

The arrangement of the text will en- 
able the soldier reader to follow the 
events in which he took part and get 
an idea of what other units were doing 
at the same time. The non-military 
reader will be able to connect up the 
events of the war that he read about 
piece-meal at the time of their hap- 
pening. 

To the American who contemplates 
a visit to the battlefields of France and 
Belgium, a reading and study of 
the book is a necessary prerequisite. 
If one is to get anything out of 
a trip to the battlefields—that is, if he 
is to visit the battlefields in an intelli- 
gent way—he must fortify his mind in 
advance with a knowledge of what 
happened in the places he is to visit. 
This book will enable him to do this 
with the least amount of effort and in 
an entertaining way—as if he were 
reading an interesting novel full of 
human interest and dramatic effect. 

The authors have apparently spared 
no efforts to attain accuracy through- 
out the text. They had access to many 
official reports and personally visited 
the battlefields and verified the reports. 
The book should be included in the 
library of every organization in the 
service, not only as an authentic refer- 
ence book, but in order that our 
soldiers of today may know what those 
who have gone before them suffered 
that the world might be saved from 
Hun domination. 


The Army of 1918. By Col. Robert 
McCormick, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe, 1920. Cloth. 276 
pages. Price $1.50. 


Colonel McCormick, the author of 


this book, as a young man spent con- 
siderable time with his father, who 
held the posts of ambassador at Vienna, 
St. Petersburg, and Paris. In 1915 
Colonel McCormick was the personal 
guest for several months of the allied 
commanders, Sir John French, Marshal 
Joffre, and the Grand Duke Nicolas 
Nicolaivitch. Besides, before the war 
Colonel McCormick was an officer in 
the Illinois National Guard, and par- 
ticipated in the Mexican Border mobili- 
zation of 1916. When General Persh 
ing organized his original A.E.F. Staff, 
he caused the then Major McCormick 
to be assigned to it, and detailed to 
Intelligence work. Later, at his own 
request, Major McCormick was as- 
signed to the. Field Artillery of the 
First Division. 

The book is partly a narrative of 
the writer’s personal experience, part!y 
a historical interpretation of the events 
of the war, and partly a criticism cf 
American Military Policy and the 
numerous phases of America’s military 
effort in the war. 

Unpreparedness for war is the 
foundation on which the book is con- 
structed. A spade is called a spade 
and the shortcomings are unmercifully 
flayed. A chapter is devoted to what 
the author describes as “The Crime of 
Silence”—that is to the press censor- 
ship, which he declares “eventually be- 
came a disease in every belligerent 
country—the more virulent the more 
effective. In America it merely held 


back supplies and kept down ability.” 

Colonel McCormick gives a direct 
answer to the old question, “How do 
you account for the fact that our 
‘boys’ after three months training are 
better soldiers than the veterans of 
He says, “The fact is 


Germany ?” 
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they are not. Our ‘boys’ did not fight 
this war. Regiments of soldiers of a 
year or more intensive training fought 
it. Their efficiency varied in direct 
ratio with the length of their training.” 

The value of the book lies in its well 
rounded out criticism where criticism 
is needed. In the final analysis the 
pacifists are the criminal sinners of the 


war—it is they who are responsible for 
the waste of good American lives. It 
is they who are blocking the progress 
of preparedness today—the lack of 
which will again sacrifice our soldiers 
in the next war. The book is well 
worth reading and it should be read 
by every one who has the interest of 
preparedness at heart. 
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Assists the Melting Pot to Melt. 

I am in favor of Universal Physical 
Training of military character. The 
United States would never initiate an 
offensive war, but its institutions, the 
result of the long struggle of an ad- 
vancing Anglo-Saxon civilization, are 


sacred, and this Anglo-Saxon heredity 


must be recognized and defended. 
Emigration of people of other origin 
is diluting our Anglo-Saxon popula- 
tion and to a certain extent the inter- 
pretation of our constitution is thereby 
placed in the hand of aliens, who, even 
though admitted to citizenship, may 
carry with them race memories es- 
sentially inimical to our institutions. 
Universal Physical Training and 
military discipline would greatly assist 
the Melting Pot to melt and would give 
early recognition of physical defects 
and of their causes and prevention. 
America would be prepared for de- 
fence, and a country so prepared will 
not be called upon to defend. 
Wiu1am J. Mayo, M.D., 
Rochester, Minn. 
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Branch Associations 
Fort Leavenworth: 
President, Colonel Fred L. Munson; 
Secretary, Major F. W. Brabson. 


Washington: 
President, Colonel B. H. Wells; Secre- 
tary, Colonel G. A. Lynch. 


Fifth Division: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major 
General John L. Hines; Secretary, 
Major Rufus A. Byers. 


Sixth Division: 
Camp Grant, IIl.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Captain G. E. 
Bucker. 


The Infantry School: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Brig- 
adier General W. H. Gordon; Secre- 
tary, Colonel H. S. Wagner. 


West Point Branch: 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y.; President, Major R. M. Lyon; 
Secretary, Major Elmer F. Rice. 

Tank Section: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Colonel 
S. D. Rockenback; Secretary, Major D. 
T. C. Grubbs. 


Central Department: 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Colonel D. B. 
Devore; Secretary, Lieutenant Colonel 
F. P. Jacobs. 


St. Louis Branch: 
St. Louis, Mo.; 
Gerald E. Cronin; 
C. S. Thornton. 


Kansas City Branch: 
Kansas City, Mo.; President, 
Secretary, Captain J. F. Duggan. 


President, Captain 
Secretary, Major 


Iowa National Guard Branch: 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; President, Colonel 
Lloyd C. Ross; Secretary, Capt. R. W. 
Turner. 


First Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; 
Commanding Officer; 
Adjutant. 

Second Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Cap- 
tain J. L. Ballard; Secretary, Captain 
J. L. Ballard. 


President, 
Secretary, 


Third Infantry: 


Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Paul Giddings; Sccretary, Captain 
H. C. Brown. 

Fourth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major N. E. 
Callen ; Secretary, Captain Fred L. Black. 


Fifth Infantry: 
A. E. F. Germany; President, Colonel 
Edgar E. Fry; Secretary, 
Francis G. Bonham. 


Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel 
H. B. Nelson; Secretary, Captain G. L. 
Febiger. 

Seventh Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Col. O. B 
Rosebaum; Secretary, Lieut. W. L. 
Mays. 

Eighth Infantry: 
American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany; President, Lieut. Colonel A. 
M. Hall; Secretary, Captain R. T. Taylor. 


Ninth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Paul A. Wolf; Captain 
Frank C. Foley. 


Tenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nei Willis Uline; Secretary, Captain 
Edward L. McKee, Jr. 


Eleventh Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel 
Frank Halstead; Secretary, Capt. J. R. 
D. Cleland. 

Twelfth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Mo.; 
G. W. Helms; 
Robt. Robinson. 

Thirteenth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, The 
Regimental Commander ; Secretary, The 
Regimental Adjutant. 

Fourteenth Infantry: 
Camp Clayton, C. Z.; President, Colo- 
nel Wm. H. Dury; Secretary, Cap- 
tain E. H. Burt. 


Fifteenth Infantry: 
Tiensin, China; President, Colonel W 
M. Morrow; Sccretary, Captain R. A 
McClure. 


Lieutenant 


Secretary, 


President, Colonel 


Secretary, Lieutenant 
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Sixteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
W. F. Harrell; Secretary, Captain Earl 
Almon. 


Seventeenth Infantry: 
Fort McIntosh, Tex.; President Colonel 
W. B. Cochran; Secretary, Capt. Harry 
M. Gwynn. 

Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Col. C. A. 
Hunt; Secretary, Capt. 8. H. Chastaine. 


Nineteenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Herman Hall; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. M. Hite. 

Twentieth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
B. B. Buck; Secretary, Lieutenant W. 
L. Phillips. 


Twenty-first Infantry: 
Fort George Wright, Washington; 
President, Lieut. Colonel A. Mitchell; 
Secretary, Captain G. W. Eagles. 
Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Col. 
W. G. Doane; Secretary, First Lieut. 
J. V. Domminey. 


Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Alexander T. Ovenshine; Secretary, 
Captain F. F. Hall. 

Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
Columbus, N. M.; President, Major 
H. D. Selton; Secretary, Lieutenant F. 
H. Wilson. 


Twenty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ari- 
zona; President, Colonel Earl C. Carna- 
han; Secretary, Second Lieut. E. A. 
Grupe. 

Twenty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel G. W. Maddox; Secretary, Cap- 
tain Frank M. Kennedy. 

Twenty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Adolphe Huguet; Secretary, Captain J. 
W. Curtis. 

Twenty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Colonel 
J. T. Dean; Secretary, Major J. C 
Williams. 


Thirtieth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; President, Lieut. 
Colonel T. F. McNeill; Secretary, Major 
Jay Zorne. 


Thirty-first Infantry: 
Manila, P. l.; President, Colonel Fred 
W. Bugbee; Secretary, Capt. Schiller 
Scroggs. 


Thirty-second Infantry: 
Presidio, San Francisco, Calif.; Presi- 
dent, Colonel Thon.as A. Pearce; Secre- 
tary, Captain W. H. Hammond. 


Thirty-third Infantry: 
Camp Gatum, Canal Zone; President, 
Colonel W. O. Johnson; Secretary, Cap- 
tain R. S. Miller. 


Thirty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Major 
R. C. Stickney; Secretary, Captain E. 
L. Pell. 

Thirty-fifth Infantry: 
Honolulu, H. T.; President, Captain 
B. A. Yancey; Secretary, Lieutenant 
L. R. Nachman. 

Thirty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, The 
Commanding Officer; Secretary, The 
Adjutant. 

Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Fort Wayne, Mich.; President, Colonel 
H. E. Eames; Secretary, Captain N. P. 
Groff. 

Thirty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Colonel 
Ephraim G. Peyton; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 

Thirty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
P. H. McCook; Secretary, Lieutenant A. 
Gluckman. 

Fortieth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Cap- 
tain R. W. Ashbrook; Secretary, Capt. 
J. R. Eden. 

Forty-first Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. E. Overholser; Secretary, 
Captain J. R. Walker. 


Forty-second Infantry: 
Porto Rico; President, Colonel J. R 
Lindsey; Secretary, Lieutenant G. O. 
A. Daughtry. 
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Forty-third Infantry: 
Manila, P. I.; President, Colonel S. L. 
Faison; Secretary, Captain L. E. Toole. 


Forty-fourth Infantry: 
Honolulu, H. T.; President, Colonel 
W. K. Jones; Secretary, Captain C. A. 
Shephard. 


Forty-fifth Infantry: 
Manila, P. L.; President, Major Harry 
A. Wells; Secretary, Captain J. B. Sweet. 


Forty-sixth Infantry: 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; President, The Com- 
manding Officer; Secretary, The Ad- 
jutant. 


Forty-seventh Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Martin; Secretary, Captain J. W. 
Bulger. 


Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Douglas, Ariz.; President, Colonel H. 
R. Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H. 
Patridge. 


Forty-ninth Infantry: 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; President, Colonel 
A. W. Bijornstad; Secretary, Captain 
F. S. Scobie. 


Fiftieth Infantry: 
A. E. F.; President, 
Lieut. Colonel H. B. Crea. 


Fifty-first Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Major L. H. Wat- 
son. 


; Secretary, 


Fifty-second Infantry: 
Camp Grant, IIL; 
Herschel Tupes; 
Henry T. Kent. 


Fifty-third Infantry: 
Camp Grant, IIll.; President, Colonel 
William P. Jackson; Secretary, Captain 
J. E. Uhrig. 


Fifty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Lieut. Col. 
C. A. Trott; Secretary, Captain C. S. 
Brodbent. 


Fifty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Senior 
Officer of Regiment; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 


President, Colonel 
Secretary, Captain 


Fifty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, The 
Regimental Commander ; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. E. Copeland. 


Fifty-seventh Infantry: 
Manila, P. L; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilber A. Blain; Secretary, 
Lieutenant Douglas A. Rubenstein. 


Fifty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Major 
W. Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R. 
Hudson. 


Fifty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel F. R. Waltz; Secretary, 
Captain K. B. Wise. 


Sixtieth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Major 
E. A. Allworth; Secretary, Lieutenant 
R. C. Hamilton. 


Sixty-first Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Captain 
L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant 
J. F. Smith. 


Sixty-second Infantry: 
Manila, P. I.; President, Colonel C. 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. E. Whar- 
ton. 


Sixty-third Infantry: 
Madison Barracks, New York; Presi- 
dent, Colonel R. Alexander; Secretary, 
Captain W. S. Paul. 


Sixty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; 
nel E. A. Lewis; 
Bine Plunkett. 


Sixty-fifth Infantry: 


San Juan, Porto Rico; President, Colonel 
M. S. Jarvis; Secretary, 


Colo- 
Secretary, Captain 


President, 


Notice 

It is requested that Regimental 
Commanders check up the above list 
of Branch Associations, make such cor- 
rections as may be necessary and for- 
ward same to the Secretary of the 
Infantry Association. 

Let’s keep these Branch Association 
organizations up to date. 
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